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THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATI 04 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST 


No part of.a man’s or a-woman’s education is so -valuableg 
commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of: French. 4 
To speak French fluently one must learn it-in youth. The 
child can learn it quite easily if-he or she associates with a 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a French 
Servant in the house. 


A Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 


Why not-give your children this opportunity of securing an 
invaluable educational asset? Good French servants are’ 
the best in the world, and cost no more than indifferent! 
English ones. 
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How to do it 


An advertisement in the Continental “ DAILY MAIL ” is the best: 
medium for securing a suitable French maid. A smalfi 
advertisement therein costs but a penny a word, and the 
paper will verify references given by applicants. 
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Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because they 
have no. practical means of controlling or: verifying the’ 
testimonials and references sent by applic ants:.-- The Con 
tinental ““ DAILY MAIL” furnishes you a means. of getting, 
over this serious difficulty, and placing a reliable French’ 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. 

Send aS many penny stamps as. there are words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the3 
paper to investigate references furnished by applicants. 


Offices: 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 





WHILE ON THE CONTINENT 
THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL” 


wrill giwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other Enmglish Newspaper 
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Lord Chesterfield in Fact and 
Fiction 


HERE is some truth in Macaulay’s paradox that 
‘‘Lord Chesterfield stands much lower in the 
estimation of posterity than he would have done 
if his letters had never been published.” The popular 
notion of Chesterfield—which Dickens has embodied in 
the character of Sir John Chester—is, in fact, founded on 
a misconception of his theory of life derived from some 
isolated passages in his letters. It is unnecessary to say 
that that notion could never be entertained by any one 
who had studied either his writings or his life. What- 
ever Chesterfield was, he was not a trifler; the view of 
life set forth in the letters is very far removed from 
trifling of any kind. His faults, which are sufficiently 
apparent, were of quite a different order. 

Chesterfield’s personality, though striking, is of an 
unpopular type. We are prepared to regard indulgently 
the faults which spring from weakness, from the head 
rather than from the heart. A touch of nature covers 
the multitude of sins. To the opposite type we are 
perhaps something less than just, and it was emphatically 
to that type that Chesterfield belonged. His faults were 
the result of a radical coldness and hardness of tempera- 
ment ; an incapacity for enthusiasm; a want of insight 
into the ideal aspects of life. His favourite virtue was 
common sense, and to this touchstone every emotion of 
his heart was inexorably subjected. He did not belong 
to, and could have had no place in, an age of faith. 
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But though Chesterfield was deficient in the qualities 
which go to the making of heroes and martyrs—for 
whom he had small reverence—he had some virtues 
which such characters have occasionally lacked. Infinitely 
reasonable, he had no cherished illusions, and never 
allowed himself a prejudice. He laughed at the pride 
of birth, and set no store by rank or wealth. His sense 
of justice was keen; whoever had a true claim upon him 
was paid in full. In the jobbing by which the public 
men of the day made their offices profitable he would 
have no part ; his hands were absolutely clean. A shrewd 
observer of the weaknesses of others, he had no scruple in 
making use of them for his own purposes; but he kept 
clear of lying and treachery. 

Chesterfield candidly disavowed any belief in natural 
affection ; ‘there is in reality,” he said, “no such 
thing.” The circumstances of his upbringing may have 
had a share in producing this conviction. His father, a 
dull, selfish man, regarded him with indifference bordering 
on dislike. His mother died in his infancy, and he was 
left to the care of his grandmother, a good and intel- 
ligent woman, but naturally incapable of fitting him in 
any effective sense for his future career. “If you ask 
me,” he wrote afterwards, “ why I went any of the bad 
roads, I will answer you very truly, it was for want of 
a good guide. My father was neither desirous nor able 
to advise me.” His conduct to his father was charac- 
teristic. He did what he conceived to be his duty, but 
never made any pretence of loving him. Affection, he 
maintained, ought not to exist apart from esteem, and in 
this spirit he repeatedly told his son, ‘‘I shall love you 
extremely as long as you deserve it, and not a moment 
longer.” 

Left to his own guidance, Chesterfield set out with a 
laudable intention of making himself as perfect as possible. 
His idea of perfection was not indeed that of the 
moralist. He meant to be at once a scholar, an orator, 
a statesman, and a man of fashion ; to dominate both 
politics and society. His social gifts have never perhaps 
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been surpassed; a powerful mind, combined with an 
extraordinary charm of manner, formed a personality 
which could not fail to make its mark. ‘I had,” he 
said, ‘a passionate desire to please”; not “a bare desire, 
but ... an insatiable thirst, a rage for popularity, 
applause, and admiration.” With this view he set himself 
to copy all the fashionable vices, even when he had 
naturally no taste for them. He took great pains, he 
tells us, to acquire a habit of hard drinking, but was not 
able to manage it ; though he did contract a passion for 
gambling, of which in after life he was unable for thirty 
years to cure himself. 

At twenty, when he entered Parliament ! and made his 
first speech, Chesterfield's equipment was remarkable. 
At the University he had laid a foundation of solid 
scholarship. He had travelled, and had gained a know- 
ledge not only of foreign countries and languages, but 
of foreign manners and modes of thought. The French, 
he says, used to tell him by way of compliment, “ You 
are one of ourselves,” and in truth his nature was singu- 
larly cosmopolitan. He had given special attention to 
oratory, and had acquired a finished elegance of language, 
a clearness of thought and expression, and a persuasive- 
ness of manner, which, with practice, placed him in the 
front rank of public speakers.2 His opinions were 
already formed ; he was sincerely attached to the cause 
of political liberty, which he believed to be bound up 
with the Protestant succession ; and this creed he held 
consistently, though he had so much of the character of 
his grandfather, the great Trimmer,® that he could 
tolerate difference of opinion in others. ‘ We are all 


He was then Lord Stanhope. 

? Horace Walpole said that the finest speech he ever heard was by 
Chesterfield (Letter to Mann, December 15, 1743). Lord Hervey 
described his oratory as “‘ extremely studied, seemingly easy, well 
delivered, and universally admired.” Macaulay says that ‘‘ what remains 
of his parliamentary oratory is superior to anything of that time that 
has come down to us except a liatle of Pitt’s,” 

* George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 
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seeking for the truth,” he said, “and God alone knows 
who has found it.” 

Chesterfield’s career is surprising because he fails in 
the very points in which the author of the “Letters” might 
be expected to excel. In season and out of season he im- 
pressed upon his son the maxim that men are to be gained 
by flattering their weaknesses. Instead of flattering, he 
went out of his way to flout and ridicule the weaknesses 
of those whom he ought to have conciliated. Walpole 
took some pains to gain his adherence and gave him the 
post of Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners. But 
when Walpole revived the Order of the Bath Chesterfield 
not only refused to be decorated, but ridiculed the Order 
in some satirical verses as ‘‘ one of the toys Bob gave his 
boys”’—which so exasperated Walpole that he turned 
him out of office. He gave offence in the same way to 
George II. and Queen Caroline. A friend once said to 
him, ‘* My Lord, you have more wit than anybody, but 
you must have as much good fortune too if your dons 
mots do not come to her Majesty’s ears.” They did 
come to the ears of both Majesties, and though the 
King afterwards forgave him, he incurred the lasting 
enmity of the Queen, who set herself to do him all 
the harm she could, and succeeded in doing him a 
good deal. 

In time Walpole got over his huff about the Bath, and 
Chesterfield, who had meantime been employed in some 
diplomatic work on the Continent, was appointed Lord 
Steward, Walpole’s generosity in the matter called forth 
one of his rare bursts of feeling : ‘I had lost the game,” 
he said, ‘“‘and you have taken my cards into your hand 
and recovered it.” He had none of the pettiness which 
acknowledges an obligation grudgingly. But he was soon 
again at loggerheads with Walpole. Walpole was the 
most domineering of party leaders, and would allow no 
sort of independence to his followers. Chesterfield 
differed from him about the Excise Bill, and spoke 
against it, on which Walpole ordered him to resign the 
white staff. He forthwith went over to the Opposition, 
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and became the leader of the attacks upon Walpole in the 
House of Lords. 

Walpole fell, but Chesterfield received no office in the 
new Cabinet. He was out of favour at Court, and not in 
sympathy with Walpole’s successor, Lord Carteret. On 
Carteret’s resignation the King reluctantly consented to 
admit Chesterfield to the Government, and (in order, it is 
said, to remove him as far from the Court as possible) 
made him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The post was 
one for which Chesterfield was specially adapted. He 
seems to have been constitutionally incapable of working 
in a subordinate position, but he was an, excellent ruler. 
His calm, tolerant temper enabled him to hold the 
balance unwaveringly between the rival factions, and he 
succeeded in keeping Ireland quiet in a time of popular 
commotion. In Ireland we have him at his best, and it 
is every way to be regretted that he did not stay there 
longer. When, after less than a year, he was appointed 
Secretary of State under Newcastle, he wrote with regret 
that he had just begun to hope that he was doing real 
good in Ireland. ‘I flattered myself that I had put jobs 
a little out of fashion, and your own manufactures a little 
in fashion, and that I had in some degree discouraged the 
pernicious and beastly habit of drinking, with many other 
pleasing visions of public good. At least I am sure that 
I was earnest in my wishes, and would have been 
assiduous in my endeavours for it.”! As Secretary he 
was out of his element. He found it impossible to work 
with Newcastle. ‘‘ You judge very rightly,” he wrote to 
his friend Dayrolles, “‘that it must be very disagreeable 
to tug at the oar with one who cannot row, and yet will 
be paddling so as to hinder you from rowing.” Finding 
his advice neglected, he began to ask, “‘ What must the 
world think but that I continue in for the sake of {5000 
ayear?”’ He resigned, and the King, now reconciled to 

' These sentiments, which were undoubtedly genuine, should be 
compared with Lord Mahon’s statement, that according to Chesterfield 


“our country is to be served, not because it is our country, but 
inasmuch as our own welfare and reputation are involved in it.” 
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him, offered him a dukedom, which he declined. In 
Chesterfield’s scheme of life there was no more room for 
the dukedom than for the {5000 a year. His mind was 
set upon earthly things, but not upon such things as 
these. 

It was with undiluted satisfaction that Chesterfield 
shook off the shackles of office. ‘I am now happy,” he 
wrote. He was effectually cured of his political ambition ; 
‘‘ T have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which 
exhibit and move all the gaudy machines, and IJ have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the 
whole decoration to the astonishment and admiration of 
the ignorant multitude.” He prepared to enjoy a life of 
dignified leisure, divided between intellectual pursuits and 
the society of friends of his own choosing. Alas! He had 
not long gained the right to enjoy life in his own way 
when a great affliction shut him out from society for ever. 
He became dear. 

What deafness and its accompanying isolation meant 
to Chesterfield one can easily imagine. He adapted himself 
to his altered circumstances with characteristic good sense 
and courage. ‘‘I have always made the best of the best,” 
he said, “‘ and never made bad worse by fretting.” Books 
were now his chief resource. His scholarship was both 
extensive and thorough ;! it had been his practice in the 
busy years of his life to rise early in order to secure the 
morning hours for study, and this rule he had never 
broken through, though it had sometimes curtailed his 
rest to a single hour. He now wrote to Dayrolles that 
he was ‘‘much less dejected and melancholy than most 
people in my situation would be... I am neither a 
dejected nor a sour deaf man.” For awhile the doctors 


1 There is ample evidence of the esteem in which Chesterfield was 
held by the great writers and thinkers of his day—excepting only John- 
son, who was spiteful. He was the intimate friend of Pope and Boling- 
broke, Montesquieu and Voltaire. He was a liberal patron of literature. 
Johnson’s grievance was purely imaginary. The point is fully discussed 
in Ernst’s “ Life of Lord Chesterfield,” p. 468, and Strachey’s Introduction 
to Chesterfield’s Letters, pp. 59-64. 
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held out a hope of cure, and he laboriously went through 
a course of remedies, though “ without expecting any 
benefit from any medicine but patience.” At last he was 
pronounced incurable. ‘I grow deafer,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
consequently more iso/é from society every day. I can 
now say of the world, as the man in Hamlet, ‘ What is 
Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba ?’”’ 

It may be doubted if he found much consolation in the 
society of his wife. Some years earlier he had married 
Melesina, Countess of Walsingham, with whom he received 
a considerable fortune. The marriage was frankly one of 
convenience. For some years the husband and wife lived 
in separate houses adjoining each other, an arrangement 
which, though adopted to meet the wishes of Lady 
Chesterfield’s mother, no doubt pleased Chesterfield very 
well. ‘IJ never,” he said, ‘thought a woman good 
company for a man ééte-d-téte. To take a wife merely as 
an agreeable and rational companion will commonly be 
found a great mistake.” He at any rate had not married 
with that view. It does not appear that they ever dis- 
agreed. Lady Chesterfield was the least exacting of wives, 
and he doubtless never failed to render her those small 
attentions which women are apt to rate so much above 
their real value.! 

One interest still linked him to the world, the education 
of his son. Even in his busiest years, the training of this 
boy had been his chief care. He wrote to him altogether 
over four hundred letters. The question arises, what 
could be his motive? The general tone of the letters 
does not suggest any excess of parental fondness. Ambition 
it could not be as the boy was not his heir. Mr, Augustine 
Birrell suggests “a restless, itching pen”! In fact, though 
we can hardly doubt that Chesterfield did love his son in 
his own way, he seems to have regarded him less as a son 
than as the subject for an educational experiment. His 
faith in the power of education was enormous.? ‘1 am 

1 That she had no sense of grievance is clear from her letter (quoted 
at the end of Mr. Ernst’s biography). 


® It is curious to note that among the writings of his grandfather, 
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very sure,” he wrote, ‘‘that any man of common under- 
standing may, by proper culture, care, attention, and 
labour make himself whatever he pleases except a good 
poet.” “A drayman is probably born with as good 
organs as Milton, Locke, or Newton, but by culture they 
are as much above him as he is above his horse.’”’ From 
the birth of his son his whole energies were bent on the 
realisation of this idea. The result demonstrated the 
futility of the theory. Young Philip was docile and 
studious ; he had fair abilities and seconded his father’s 
efforts to the utmost of his power ; but he never became 
anything more than a “sensible, civil, well-behaved 
man.”! The best evidence of the reality of Chesterfield’s 
affection for him is that his interest in him continued 
undiminished after the great experiment had proved a 
palpable failure. Philip Stanhope died before his father. 
At his death it was discovered that for some years he had 
been secretly married, a discovery which must have given 
Chesterfield a painful shock, though his sense of justice 
did not allow him to visit his displeasure on the widow 
and children, for whom he made a liberal provision. 
Childless, ill, and solitary, it is not surprising that in 
his last years Chesterfield was occasionally troubled with 
fits of melancholy. A Frenchman, M. Suard, describes 
an interview he had with him at this period. The 
moment of his introduction was inopportune, as Chester- 
field was suffering from one of his attacks of illness. 
His deafness made him irritable. He quoted a saying of 
Montesquieu, “ Je sais étre aveugle,” adding, ‘‘ Moi, je ne 
sais pas encore étre sourd.” When the visitors rose to 
go he said, “3 ne vous retiens pas. I faut que j’aille 
faire la répétition de mon enterrement,”’ meaning his 
daily drive through the streets of London. But it would 


Lord Halifax is his “ Advice to a Daughter,”’ composed for the guidance 
of Chesterfield’s mother. 

1 This was the verdict of Boswell, who met him in Dresden. The 
“ immorality ” in Chesterfield’s letters is significant chiefly of the tone 
of society in his day. From the time that Philip was grown up he 
professed to write to him as “one man of the world to another,” 
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be a mistake to regard this as a picture of his habitual 
state. His natural cheerfulness,- fortified by years of 
patient self-control, reasserted itself, and he found a new 
interest in the education of his godson and heir, another 
Philip Stanhope. With calm fortitude he waited for 
death, anticipating it ‘‘ without very great terrors,” and 
endeavouring, ‘‘ while I crawl this planet . . . to dowhat 
good I can in my narrow domestic sphere to my fellow 
creatures, and to wish them the good I cannot do.” He 
died on March 24, 1773, at the age of seventy-nine. 

Dr. Maty concludes his biography of Chesterfield by 
challenging those who can emulate his virtues to censure 
his faults. He might at least have claimed for his hero 
the right to be judged by what he actually said and did, 
and not by the sentiments falsely imputed to him by 
novelists and superficial historians. Sir John Chester is 
represented as studying Chesterfield’s letters, and laying 
down the book with the reflection: “I thought I was 
tolerably accomplished as a man of the world. . . . Still, 
in every page of this enlightened writer I find some 
captivating hypocrisy which has never occurred to me 
before, and some superlative piece of selfishness to which 
I was utterly a stranger.” Had he studied his favourite 
author more closely he might have learned from him 
other lessons of which he stood in more need. Whereas 
we find him “lounging” at noon over a late breakfast 
and the newspaper, “in a state of perfect complacency, 
indolence, and satisfaction,” he would have learned from 
Chesterfield that ‘‘the ignorant and weak only are idle,” 
and that if a man wants to do anything in the world he 
should cultivate a habit of early rising, and “think no 
portion of time whatsoever too short to be employed.” 
He would have been informed that a gentleman does not 
address his servant as “ dolt” or “ blockhead,” but “is 
more upon his guard as to his behaviour to . . . those 
who are called his inferiors than he is towards his equals, 
for fear of being suspected of that mean and ungenerous 
sentiment of desiring to make others feel the difference 
which fortune has, perhaps too undeservedly, made 
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between them.” He might, at any rate, have gained a 
sense of parental responsibility which would not have 
suffered him to let his son grow up in ignorance and die on 
the gallows. Though he might have learned some arts 
which would have given him the advantage in dealing 
with a blusterer like Haredale, he would still have been 
restrained by the caution that ‘all this may, nay, must be 
done without falsehood and treachery,” and that “ lies and 
perfidy are the refuge of fools.” And he would have done 
well to lay to heart the warning, that “ riches, power, 
rank, or whatever in the common acceptation of the word 
is supposed to constitute happiness, will never quiet, much 
less cure, the inward pangs of guilt.” 


Places 


O Tue Gentteman’s MaGazine reports that 
S Milton is not wholly swallow’d up. Who knows 

but that one may still go there over Jacob’s Ladder 
to Sunday evening church, see the peacock on the lawn 
and the Jacobins on the roof of the old farmhouse and 
after church return home by way of the Canal, as was 
my custom in my fifth and sixth summers? Truly such 
a prospect makes my mouth water with desire to pass 
my last days and lay my bones at Portsmouth. Yes! 
if I went to live there I should sometimes toddle to 
Milton. But I should not go so much to Ports-Down 
as I did when I was a boy; it would be too far; and 
there would be no mystery beyond, as there use’d to be. 
If I disturb’'d the game in those deep forests to the 
north Squire Thistlethwayte would hardly be content 
with an apology, and certainly would not threaten to 
write to my father; and I have seen white violets so 
often since I first found them at Widley Church that 
I should feel no thrill of delight at the sight of them 
there. No! I should be content to watch the earliest 
cutting of wheat in England from the arid flats of Portsea 
Island, and to find another Squire Thistlethwayte 
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peacefully embalm’d in Gray’s “ Letters’” on my shelf 
at home. 

Nor should I go to the Salterns; for a dim report 
has reacht me that they have been plough’d down, and 
that I should look in vain for fat carp, and lizards, 
and adders, and evets, and the whitethroat’s nest. With 
the exception of the last, theirs must have been a slow and 
painful extinction before a force more cruel and unre- 
lenting than a whole army of boys. They wax’d fat and 
numerous in spite of the boys ; fatter and more numerous 
still in the boys’ imagination. But even were they there, 
I should have no friend to go with me, and cast a rival’s 
angle beside mine in the pond, and laugh down my boyish 
pedantries. He is stern and hard in South Africa, and 
has no doubt forgotten our daily excursions. 

Nor should I go to Copnor where I made my first 
love in the hayfield under the shadow of a mushroom hat ; 
for Copnor, they tell me, is eaten up by bricks and mortar. 

Nor should [ taste the giddy delights of Southsea, 
which robb’d me of my sweetheart, took her no doubt 
away from a dull mate. 

No! but if I went to live at Portsmouth, I should 
live in a place which I know by instinct has suffer’d 
change little more than the Admiralty under its new 
charge of iron man-breaking machines. There is a 
pleasant do-nothing, tarry flavour about the Admiralty 
even now; and there is the same air, I am sure, about 
High Street and Point at Portsmouth, where I should 
take up my quarters. I should doze under the shadow of 
the church and its ship and dream of Parson Grant; I 
should dreamily watch ketches and brigs on Town 
Quay, sometimes perhaps cheapen a book in High Street 
itself and shudder reminiscent before the house stain’d 
by the Duke of Buckingham’s blood. Parson Grant 
must surely be dead, that tall clear-cut rock of a vicar, 
against whom the many-headed waves of municipal life 
dasht themselves in vain. I should, and would, be one 
of those old men, whom I use’d to admire in boy- 
hood, sitting at Point, never afflicted by the monotonous 
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question: ‘ Well, Master Petty? And how’s Master 
Petty to-day?” AndI should long be preserve’d in my 
happiness by the air that comes from. the holy brine 
and official ease, and die a painless death. 

I left Portsmouth in the year when Happy Thought 
geraniums cost half a guinea each, sorry to leave, and fated 
never to return except for one or two short funeral hours ; 
and though I have lived in many a handsomer place, never 
in a kindlier. 

My father is reported to have said in his youth that he 
“ would live and die in a tree.”” What he said, I thought. 
So it was in ecstasy of delight that in early manhood I 
found myself settled in the midst of a tree-paradise in 
Surrey, and found all my joy in the vegetable world. 
The place was so silent that the howl of the fox was the 
only sound in the still September night. The trees of 
the sand, the trees of the chalk, the trees of the weald-clay 
were all close to my door. Flowers of every sort raged 
in fierce competition in the wild ; my garden was a year- 
long procession of bright beauties from winter aconite to 
Christmas rose. Birds attended on the flowers ; the fly- 
catcher exactly adjusted the completion of her nest to the 
leafing of the creeper on the house. The garden-warbler 
and the blackcap built indifferently in the warm yew or 
the airy gooseberry. The swallow and the tit in shed and 
wall were the only shunners of trees; but they were old 
birds, as 1am now. Their young ones were wiser : my 
apple-tree was the noted perching-place of the autumn 
swallows, the tits were always in trees when not at their 
nests. O that men could live on what they see! What 
pleasure is there comparable to the sight of an expanding 
flower, of the quick, hot, bright-eye’d movements of the 
birds? But one must eat to see; and the belly often 
drives its possessor whither he would not. It drove me 
away from this country curst by fox-hunters, who follow’d 
the fox rarely from one clump of trees to another, and 
waited long and miserably about such coverts, It was 
only custom that made them hunt here, custom the con- 
troller of men, 
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Curiosity once took me to Florence at a time when fear 
prevented a further journey to Rome, which is too big for 
me. Stat nominis umbra: the shadow of that ancient tree 
is too oppressive. 

Florence, though, I found pleasant enough. I had not 
been half an hour in the town before 1 had a living 
reminder of Catullus in the common phrase, ‘‘ non 
buono” and the word “ charta” (pronounce’d harta with 
the aspirate very strong). The country round was very 
pleasant ; every field at first sight was a fresh page of the 
Georgics. Whether I climb’d to Fiesole, not forgetting 
to look in at Landor’s house, or trudge’d through the 
Roman gate even as far as Siena ; or ascended the Arno, 
past the ink factory which contains the substance of many 
poems and essays, past the india-rubber decoy-ducks and 
the man in the dug-out who gets a shot once a fortnight, 
to Bagni and its sweet white wine; or descended the 
Arno through the Cascina, where the birds sing, to Prato ; 
all was delightful. But it wasn’t home: even in the 
country the daisies were too big for me; a small matter, 
no doubt, but irritating to one who was content with 
Chaucer’s flower ; nor did I want to see grape-hyacinths 
in the grass. The city, of course, I found beautiful ; 
beautiful as the corpse of a handsome woman ; and there 
was a ceaseless procession of people along some seven 
streets all bent on looking at her, or pretending to do so, 
husbands dragging their wives, or wives their husbands, 
while spinsters were sketching little parts of her anatomy 
in quiet corners. There was however real life in the 
place, in the market especially, where farmers sold their 
produce, and the scrivener wrote women’s love-letters for 
half a lira ; and these guod folk who, I dare say, scarcely 
ever lift eyes to the Campanile, would be the sorriest for its 
downfall, which God forbid should happen ! 

It is well that Florence has a veritable life as the 
market of Tuscan produce ; for there is always a mean, 
lodging-house air about places that live by their associa- 
tions and sights. Giotto, good man, tells us by his 
example to adorn our cities ; and not to come in foolish 
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crowds to gape at his. Florence is of a very convenient 
size ; the country is easily reacht on every side ; the city 
is kept within these reasonable limits by the custom of 
building the houses high and peopling them well; and 
the Florentines have another good custom, too, that of 
building them to last for hundreds of years. 

But of all the Italian towns that I have seen, give me 
the choice of Genoa, that amphitheatre whose arena is the 
sea. Every sail, far or near, is coming to or going away 
from the city for its delight and its profit. There isa 
ceaseless stream of emigrants to South America, none 
slatternly or dirty, going with brave hearts to hard times, 
I saw one among them, an old man of seventy odd, who 
was even going to America a second time. He had led a 
life of adventure, once even had become “ primo colo- 
nello”’ in the Nicaraguan army, and had return’d to Italy 
with his last penny to beg a meagre living from his two 
rich brothers, One shut the door in his face; the other 
gave him his fare back to America; and back he was 
going to death in that unkind land, yet fleeing a land 
still more unkind ; and so he had a merry face. 

Genoa lives a brisk cheerful life, and takes toll not ot 
men’s qualms, but of their needs; yet is her life not 
divorce’d from the past, as her harbour testifies. It is 
being constantly enlarge’d by the protrusion of alternate 
moles from the sides of its bay; the first and nearest of 
these is perhaps as old as the city, whose fair situation 
was, is, and will be its life. 

If I had an Italian bedfellow, an Italian father, Genoa 
would be my abiding-place ; but English am I, with an 
English father and wife ; and so I must lay my bones in 
England. Yet these airy skippings over the Alps to see 
the parks, gardens, palaces, houses, streets, alleys, games, 
loves, hates, ways and works of other men are a sweet 
delight to youth, and a sweet memory to age. I can 
travel to Italy now faster than I could in my youth; for 
I have only to run up to the top storey of my brain to 
see the Mediterranean like a sapphire in the sun; and if 
my neighbour beats me at chess I tell him I have been 
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dubb’d professor of scopa at Florence ; and if I see boys 
at fisticuffs, I think of those fiercer fisticuffs at Genoa, 
where hands hold xeppdédia, hand-stones : 


A pair of stones the urchins gript of marble with a ragged edge: 
their hands just hid the same: 


to alter Homer a little. But why should I go to Italy 
now, or even to Portsmouth where my father was but a 
sojourner? He and his father, and his father’s father, 
all died on the banks of the Thames, which to my mind 
nurtures the pleasantest groves and shadiest alleys ; and 
has been the resort of many a wit, courtier, poet, 
philosopher. They, as I, abhorred the tops of hills, the 
proper haunts of wild beasts, but now affected by the 
vulgar rich ; we have clung to the habit of Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Romans, and Englishmen, and chosen our 
dwelling-place by the river-side. Not that we have for- 
bidden ourselves small peregrinations, beside those 
momentary excursions of our brains here, there, and 
everywhere, the excursions of him who hath 


Gone far about the earth, and much hath learn’d with piercing 
mind : 
“<T would be here or there,” he says, to many parts incline’d. 


I say, beside such wanderings in the circuit of our heads, 
we have been incline’d to rub noddles with hard husband- 
men, tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, lords, parsons, on 
rich and poor soil, wheat land and heath land, for the 
purpose of relieving our domestic dulness. Such is the 
habit of men, and we have been no better thanmen. Yet 
we have been reasonably content with our riverside 
domicile, and lighten’d the dim days of age with flowers 
and books, meeting of the latter a good one here and 
there, which was as good as physic to lengthen life : 


Man’s life Fame pieceth longer at the end; 
But Books it farther backward do extend. 








An Englishman at the Court 
of Akbar 


T is amusing to notice how frequently a statement, 
| once accepted on the authority of an historian of 
repute, is echoed by a score of other writers without 
the least attempt to test its accuracy. Just as in former 
times map-makers left all the old names standing unless 
they had positive proof of the non-existence of the places 
represented, so the historian, not having the means at 
hand to investigate some particular story, yet unwilling to 
omit any detail found in the works of his predecessors, 
is apt to take its correctness for granted and incorporate 
it in his narrative without further ado. 

There is one story of this kind which is to be found 
in almost every account of the beginning of English 
trade with India. We first meet with it in Anderson’s 
“Origin of Commerce” (published in 1787), where it takes 
the following form: “In the last year of this [sixteenth] 
century, Queen Elizabeth sent out John Mildenhall 
overland from Constantinople to the court of the Great 
Mogul, for the obtaining of certain privileges for the 
English Company for whom she was then preparing a 
charter to forward their trading to the East Indies.” The 
statement was repeated, in almost identical terms, in Mac- 
pherson’s ‘‘Annals of Commerce” (1805); Mill copied 
Macpherson ; and numerous writers have in turn copied 
Mill. As the story progressed it naturally improved, 
and the “ambassador” somehow received the honour of 
knighthood. The climax was reached a year or two ago, 
when a leading London journal, desirous of depicting 
“‘the birth of our Indian Empire,” chose as the subject 
of its illustration “ The Great Mogul” (twenty years 
younger and several shades darker than he really was) 
“receiving Sir John Mildenhall,. Queen Elizabeth’s 
ambassador '’—an imposing figure in white satin, attended 
by an equally imposing English suite. 

Now, if the Emperor Akbar did receive an embassy 
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from the Maiden Queen, expressly sent to solicit privi- 
leges for the English nation, the fact would be one of 
considerable historic interest. But a very slight investi- 
gation shows that the story is based on a misapprehension. 
As a matter of fact, John Midnall (for so the name 
should properly be written) was a plain London merchant, 
who undertook a journey to that monarch’s court on his 
own account (though possibly others helped to provide 
the necessary capital), and with the practical object of 
obtaining a concession which might afterwards be turned 
to advantage in some way or other. It is true that, as 
will be seen from his narrative, he pretended to approach 
the Indian court on ‘“ business from my Prince”; but 
this. is not to be taken too seriously. His credentials 
were merely letters commendatory, of the same character 
as those carried out by Newbery and Fitch sixteen years 
before. Letters of this kind could be obtained without 
difficulty by any dond fide traveller ; and in later years the 
East India Company sent them out in their ships half a 
dozen at the time—‘“ writ with blank space for different 
names,” like Falstaff’s love-letters. 

However, although his “ mission” is a myth, Midnall’s 
journey was a notable one; and the fact that he was 
among the very few Englishmen who visited the court of 
Akbar lends a special interest to his story. We will 
therefore endeavour to remedy the neglect with which he 
has been treated in the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography” 
by piecing together from various sources—manuscript 
and printed—some account of his adventurous career. 

Of Midnall’s early years we know practically nothing, 
except that, like so many of the first venturers to the 
Indies, he was originally a trader in the Levant. There 
is reason to think that he served an apprenticeship to 
Richard Staper, a prominent Levant merchant and one of 
the chief promoters of the infant East India Company ; 
but when we first hear of him, at the beginning of 1599, 
he had probably been trading for some years on his own 
account. During this time he must have learned much 


of the countries that lay to the eastwards, and he, of 
ccci—2108—August ’06 I 
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course, knew of the travels of Cesar Frederick and Ralph 
Fitch. The success of Houtman’s voyage had made it 
clear that the Cape route was perfectly feasible for Dutch 
or English ships, and that the opening up of trade by sea 
with any part of the Indies was merely a matter of time ; 
and alike in England and Holland expeditions were being 
planned to secure the coveted end. Small wonder, then, 
that this bold and experienced merchant determined upon 
an endeavour to reach India overland, for the purpose of 
obtaining, if possible, a grant of trading privileges from 
the Great Mogul. 

Almost our sole authority for the events of Midnall’s 
journey consists of a couple of letters written by him and 
published by Purchas (who found them among the papers 
left by Hakluyt) in the first volume of his Pi/grimes (1625). 
The earlier of these, undated, but written probably during 
his stay at Kandahar, is very brief. It commences with 
the information that “the 12th of February in the year of 
our Lord God 1599, I, John Mildenhall of London, mer- 
chant, took upon me a voyage from London towards the 
East Indies, in the good ship called the Hector.” Of the 
voyage outwards, he tells us little ; but those who desire 
details will find them in the narrative of Thomas Dallam 
(Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant, Hakluyt Society, 
1893), who went out in the same ship in charge of a 
wonderful organ which was being sent to Constantinople 
as a present to the Grand Signor. As the Hector was 
bound in the first instance to Scanderoon, Midnall 
quitted her at Zante and hired a small vessel in which he 
voyaged to Scio, Smyrna, and finally to Constantinople. 
At the last-named city he arrived towards the end of 
October 1599, and remained “about my merchandise” 
till the beginning of May 1600. This deviation in route 
and long stay at Constantinople furnish additional proof 
that he was not charged with any special mission ; for, 
had such been the case, he would have gone straight to 
Scanderoon and proceeded forthwith on his journey. 

Of the stay at the Turkish capital one little incident 
is preserved in the manuscript diary of John Sanderson, 
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now in the British Museum. He tells us that on 
March 12, 1600, a member of the English community 
“had his feet tasted [i.e., was bastinadoed] for being 
accused to call John Midnall cuckold.” This is a trivial 
detail, but is of some interest as indicating that our 
traveller was, or had been, a married man. About the 
same date Sanderson speaks of him as contemplating a 
voyage to Cairo, but later says that he has changed his 
plans and is bound for Aleppo. According to Midnall’s 
own narrative, he reached that city on May 24, 1600, 
and remained there forty-two days, busy, probably, in 
selling the goods he had brought and preparing for his 
eastward journey. On July 7, a caravan of merchants, 
numbering some six hundred in all, departed for Bagdad ; 
and with them went Midnall and one other Englishman, 
a preacher named John Cartwright. Eleven years later 
Cartwright published an account of his travels ; and from 
this, and Midnall’s own brief narrative, we can glean the 
main features of their journey. 

The first stage was to Bir, on the Euphrates, which 
was reached in three days. Thence their route lay in a 
north-easterly direction, through Orfa, Diabekr and 
Bitlis, to Van. After a short rest, they proceeded to 
Tabriz, by way of Nakhchivan and Julfa—a roundabout 
course, which was perhaps adopted for purposes of trade. 
From Tabriz they went on to Kazvin and Kashan, 
where, for some reason not stated, Cartwright parted 
from his companion and turned off to Ispahan. Midnall, 
thus left to his own resources, continued his journey 
through Yezd, Kerman and Seistan to Kandahar, finally 
reaching Lahore some time in 1603. As he had thus 
spent about three years in the journey from Aleppo, it 
is evident that he stayed for considerable periods at 
various places on the route ; but the provoking. absence 
of dates from both his and Cartwright’s narratives leaves 
us much in the dark on this point. 

Of Midnall’s experiences in India itself we have a 
fairly full account in his second letter, which was 
addressed to Richard Staper on October 3, 1606. It 
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was written at Kazvin, in Persia, when Midnall was on 
his homeward journey, and its object is stated to be to 
give his patron “the first news of the success of this 
my voyage unto the court of the great King of Mogor 
and Cambaia.”’ 

It was of course impossible for a European to travel 
in India without arousing the curiosity of the authorities, 
and Midnall judged it expedient to take a high tone from 
the first. On his arrival at Lahore he at once wrote to 
the Emperor, who was then at Agra, requesting permis- 
sion to present himself at court “and treat of such busi- 
ness as I had to do with him from my Prince.” To this 
request a courteous reply was sent, and the Governor 
of Lahore was ordered to provide the stranger with a 
suitable escort. A journey of three weeks brought our 
traveller to the capital, where, in his assumed character of 
an ambassador, he was met by some officials and conducted 
to a house which had been provided for him by Akbar’s 


directions. Three days later 


I had audience, and presented His Majesty with nine and twenty 
great horses, very fair and good, such as were hardly found better in 
those parts (some of them cost me fifty or threescore pounds an horse), 
with divers jewels, rings, and earrings, to his great liking. And so I 
was dismissed with his great favour and content. The third day after, 
having made before a great man my friend, he called me into his 
council; and coming into his presence, he demanded of me what I 
would have and what my business was. I made him answer that his 
greatness and renowned kindness unto Christians was so much blazed 
through the world that it was come into the furthermost parts of the 
Western Ocean and arrived in the court of our Queen of England’s 
most excellent Majesty, who desired to have friendship with him, and 
as the Portugals and other Christians had trade with His Majesty, so 
her subjects also might have the same, with the like favours; and 
further, because there have been long wars between Her Majesty and 
the King of Portugal, that if any of their ships or ports were taken by 
our nation, that he would not take it in evil part, but suffer us to enjoy 
them to the use of our Queen’s Majesty. All this the King commanded 
to be written down by his secretary, and said that in short space he 
would give me answer. With that I withdrew myself with leave and 
went to my house. Within eight or ten days after, he sent me home 
in money to the value of five hundred pounds sterling, the first time 
with very comfortable speeches. 
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Now, however, came a rub. Before giving any reply 
to Midnall’s demands, Akbar decided to consult the two 
Jesuit Fathers then at ‘Agra, to learn from them something 
about this Queen of England and her probable motives 
for seeking trade in the distant East. One of these 
Jesuits, by the way, was probably Jerome Xavier, who 
had come to the Emperor’s court from Goa in 1594; 
and the other may have been Francisco Corsi, whom Sir 
Thomas Roe found in attendance on the Great Mogul in 
1616, and whose tomb is still to be seen in the old 
Catholic cemetery at Agra. Naturally, although their 
mission was mainly religious, they were partisans of the 
Portuguese and strong upholders of the right of the latter 
to exclude all other European nations from trade in the 
Eastern seas, They therefore told the Emperor that the 
English ‘‘were all thieves and that I was a spy, sent 
thither for no other purpose to have friendship with His 
Majesty, but that afterward our men might come thither 
and get some of his ports, and so put His Majesty to 
much trouble.” This uncompromising assertion, coming 
from two religious men who, as Midnall himself testifies, 
were “in great honour ant credit” at court, created.a 
profound impression. ‘ The King and his Council were 
all flat against me and my demands, but made no show 
thereof to me in any respect ; but I knew it by friends 
which I had in his court.” After a little while, however, 
Midnall received five farmans (‘“‘ commandments,” he calls 
them), granting all his demands except the permission for 
the capture of “ the ships and the ports of the Portugals.” 
With characteristic effrontery the Englishman at once 
“went to the court and made demand. of .the other 
articles”? ; but Akbar was not to be drawn into sanctioning 
hostilities against his good friends at Goa, and so Midnall 
was put off from month to month with fair words and 
(on one occasion) a present of ‘‘ garments of the Christian 
fashion, very rich and good.” 

This disappointment he naturally set down to the 
efforts of the Jesuits, who, he tells us, worked night and 
day against him, bribed two of Akbar’s chief councillors 
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with soo/. apiece, and finally enticed away his interpreter, 
an Armenian whom he had brought with him from 
Aleppo. His resources, too, were by this time almost 
exhausted, and his situation “in these remote countries, 
without friends, money and an interpreter,” appeared to 
be little short of desperate. But these difficulties only 
increased his determination to get the better of his 
adversaries ; and, hiring a teacher, ‘‘in my house day and 
night I so studied the Persian tongue that in six months 
space I could speak it something reasonably.” Then he 
repaired to court and desired the Emperor’s permission to 
depart to his own country, at the same time complaining 
of the Fathers, to whose intrigues he openly imputed the 
failure of the mission, and offering to prove to His 
Majesty “the great abuses of these Jesuits in this his 
court.” His boldness was rewarded; for Akbar, who 
dearly loved a controversy, appointed a day for hearing 
his complaints and promised that the Fathers should be 
there to answer him. 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday, “there were 
met all the great states of the court to hear the controversy 
between us.” Midnall, as the complainant, was allowed 
the first hearing, and he vigorously attacked his opponents 
for their insinuations that the English were thieves, and 
that, if once admitted: to trade, they would before long 
make themselves masters of some of the Emperor’s ports. 
On the contrary, he declared, they only desired'a peaceable 
traffic, such as they had long enjoyed in the dominions 
of the Sultan of Turkey, to the mutual benefit of both 
realms. It was the wish of the Queen of England to 
send an ambassador to reside at Agra, as she already had 
at Constantinople ; and if this were once arranged the 
Emperor would always have a pledge in his hands that 
no wrong should be done against him or his subjects by 
the English. Moreover, added Midnall (who well knew 
Akbar’s eagerness for curiosities from the West), Her 
Majesty usually changed her representative in Turkey 
every three years, ‘and at the first coming of every 
ambassador she sendeth not them empty, but with a great 
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and princely present.” Of this benefit, as well as of the 
honour and credit of having at his court an ambassador 
from so distant and so famous a nation, ‘‘ these men by 
their crafty practices’ would deprive the Emperor, and 
therefore they were no true friends to him and his king- 
dom. They themselves had been twelve years at court, 
yet in all that time they had not induced their patron, 
the King of Spain and Portugal, to send a single ambas- 
sador to Agra to acknowledge and reward the protection 
accorded to them by the Great Mogul. 

We have, of course, only Midnall’s account of the 
incident ; but if we may believe him, his arguments were 
found to be irresistible. Prince Salim, Akbar’s eldest 
son, joined in the complaint that the Fathers had not 
procured the despatch of any such embassy as was now 
offered ; and the courtiers concurred in praising the 
cogency of the Englishman’s argument. “The King was 
very merry and laughed at the Jesuits, not having one 
word to answer”; and after some further passages he 
“called his Viceroy (which before was by the Jesuits’ 
bribes made my great enemy), and commanded him that 
whatsoever privileges or commandments I would have he 
should presently write them, seal them and give them 
me without any more delay or question ; and so, within 
thirty days after, I had them signed to my own content- 
ment and (as I hope) to the profit of my nation. After- 
wards I went and presented them unto the Prince his 
eldest son and demanded of him the like commandments ; 
which he most willingly granted, and shortly after were 
delivered unto me.” Having thus achieved his object, 
Midnall took his departure for England, and at the time 
of writing had (as already noted) reached Kasvin in Persia. 
His letter was going by way of Bagdad, but he himself 
feared to take that route, lest he should be intercepted 
on the representations of two Jtalian merchants in Agra, 
who knew of his mission and its result. His intention 
was, therefore, to travel through the Caucasus and 
Muscovy, and he hoped before very long to see his 
correspondent and “ satisfy him at large of all matters.” 
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On Midnall’s account of his intercourse with the 
Emperor no comment need be made, except that it bears 
internal evidence of its general truthfulness, But it is 
much to be regretted that he is so sparing of dates. We 
have only a vague indication of the time when he arrived 
in India, and we are still further in the dark as to when 
he left. As, however, he says nothing of the death of 
Akbar (October 1605), we may conclude that he had 
quitted the Mogul’s dominions at least some months 
before that event. Piecing together the few hints he 
gives us, we may conjecture that his stay extended from 
the autumn of 1603 to the end of 1604 or the spring of 
1605. It may also be remarked that the reasons alleged 
for his stopping so long seem scarcely adequate. It is 
hard to believe that a man of his experience needed six 
months’ hard study before he could speak Persian suffi- 
ciently well to make himself understood at court (where, 
by the way, Turkish, of which he probably knew some- 
thing, was perfectly intelligible), or that he delayed his 
departure for seven or eight months for the special 
purpose of obtaining, in addition to the concessions 
already granted, the Mogul’s permission to capture the 
ships and settlements of the Portuguese. It is, perhaps, 
not unreasonable to suppose that in writing to Staper, on 
whose aid he was probably relying in exploiting the grants 
he had procured, he exaggerated the trouble and expense 
to which he had been put, and that his movements were 
in reality governed by other considerations. 

The next we hear of Midnall is that at a meeting of 
the Committees of the East India Company, held on 
June 21, 1608, letters were read addressed by him to 
Mr. Staper, ‘‘ declaring what privileges he had obtained 
in the Indies, and offering the same and his services to 
the Company, they first giving him 15co/. in hand.” 
Apparently he had not then reached England, for it was 
decided to adjourn the consideration of his proposals 
**to his return home, or into Netherland, as he writeth 
he determineth.” In the following May the ‘“ demands 
and project of John Midnall for his travail and pains 
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in going to Mawgoule [Mogul] in the East Indies” 
were again read and referred to a special committee, 
though at the same time they were stigmatised . as 
“unreasonable, and he thought unfit otherwise to be enter- 
tained or employed but as a factor.” The documents 
produced by Midnall were evidently considered to be 
of small value ; and the Company had a further motive 
for declining to purchase them on extravagant terms, 
inasmuch as they had, two years before, despatched a 
ship! to open up trade at Surat, whence her commander, 
William Hawkins, was, if possible, to make his way to 
the Mogul court and obtain all needful concessions. 
Nothing had yet been heard as to the result of his 
mission ; but news was expected every moment, and in the 
meantime the Committees were in no hurry to come to 
a decision. 

Midnall, however, was not at all satisfied to wait their 
pleasure ; and towards the end of July 1609, they were 
alarmed to learn that he had exhibited a petition to the 
King, “declaring his ten years’ travels and charge of 
three thousand [pounds?] in the discovery of a rich 
trade in the dominions of the Great Magoule, humbly 
praying that, forasmuch as the East India Company did 
not regard the same, he and his co-adventurers might 
be permitted to enjoy the privileges by him there 
obtained.” This petition the Lord Treasurer had referred 
to Sir Walter Cope and three merchants, two of whom 
at least were friends of Midnall; and four of the Com- 
mittees were at once appointed to meet and confer with 
them. In October we hear that there is some idea of 
sending out Midnall as a factor; but this proposal seems 
to have dropped through, for on November 18, 1609, it 
was decided that he was “‘ for divers respects not fitting 
to be employed in the service of the Company.” 

There is then a long silence on the subject in the 
records, due in part, it may be, to the loss of the Court 

* By a curious coincidence this ship (which was the first English vessel 


to reach an Indian port) was the very //ector in which Midnall had sailed: 
cight years before. 
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Minutes of 1610-13 ; and Midnall does not emerge into 
notice again until 1614, when the letters from the Com- 
pany’s servants in India contain numerous references to a 
second expedition made by him to the East, which seems 
to have been begun at least before April 1611. In these it is 
alleged that, having been entrusted by several well-known 
London merchants with a quantity of goods, presumably 
for sale in the Levant, he betrayed his trust and fled into 
Persia, with the intention of making his way again to 
India. When his flight became known, two Englishmen, 
named Richard Newman and Richard Steel, were sent in 
pursuit from Aleppo. They overtook the fugitive at 
‘‘ Tombaz, near the confines” of Persia, and forced him 
to return with them to Ispahan, where he surrendered 
goods and money to the value of about nine thousand 
dollars, and received, it is said, a full discharge. Being 
now free, he resumed his journey to India; and Steel, 
who had quarrelled with Newman, undertook to bear him 
company. At Lahore Midnall fell sick, and Steel- went 
on alone to the Emperor’s court, then at Ajmer. By slow 
stages Midnall reached Agra, and thence proceeded to 
Ajmer, arriving in that town early in April 1614. 

He was still very ill. ‘It is reported,” says Purchas, 
“he had learned the art of poisoning, by which he made 
away three other Englishmen in Persia, to make himself 
master of the whole stock; but, I know not by what 
means, himself tasted of the same cup and was exceedingly 
swelled, but continued his life many months with 
antidotes.” There is, however, no satisfactory evidence 
on this charge of murder, and probably his own illness 
was of a perfectly natural character. He could, of course, 
get no skilled assistance, and by June it became evident 
that his sickness was unto death. He had in Persia two 
children, the fruit of a connection he had formed with a 
native woman during his first expedition. To them he 
bequeathed the whole of his property, appointing as 
executor a Frenchman named Augustin, who had accom- 
panied him in his journey, and now undertook to marry 
Midnall’s daughter and bring up his son. To him also 
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he made over his papers, including a diary which would 
now be of the greatest value ; but it was burnt, with the 
rest of the papers, immediately after Midnall’s death. 
The body was taken to Agra and interred in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery there. 

Meanwhile, at the instigation of Steel, the East India 
Company’s factors at Surat had despatched one of their 
number, Thomas Kerridge, to lay claim to Midnall’s 
goods on behalf of his former employers. Kerridge 
reached Ajmer on the very day of the fugitive’s death, 
and at once took steps to prosecute his claim. He had, 
in truth, a weak case, being unable to produce any 
authority from those on whose behalf he was supposed to 
be acting, and having against him the discharge given by 
Newman, which was “ witnessed by friars, Armenians, and 
Englishmen.” Moreover, as Midnall was a Catholic, the 
Jesuit Fathers used all their influence, which was consider- 
able, on behalf of his executor. Kerridge bribed heavily, 
but for a time without result; for the Emperor, after 
hearing both sides, concluded that “ neither had sufficient 
right thereto,” and decided to appropriate the estate 
himself. Nevertheless, Kerridge persevered, and in the 
end succeeded in recovering a sum of about five hundred 
pounds, which was duly transmitted to England. 

Thus ended, in shame and dishonour, the career of 
John Midnall. But death, as Bacon says, ‘‘ openeth the 
gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy’’; and we 
prefer to think of him as one who, undaunted by diffi- 
culties, made a long and adventurous journey in the hope 
of extending English trade, and who, in the court of the 
greatest of the Moguls, bore himself as proudly, and 
upheld the honour of his country as strenuously, as 
though he were indeed ‘‘ ambassador from Britain’s crown,” 
as so many historians would have us believe. Moreover, 
with the exception of the three fugitives from Goa who 
reached Fathpur Sikri in the summer of 1585, he was the 
only Englishman that ever looked upon the face of Akbar, 
and he alone has given us a glimpse of that monarch’s 
court as it appeared to English eyes, These facts are 
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sufficient to establish a claim upon our gratitude, and we 
gladly accord.him a place of honour among the pioneers 
of our nation’s trade in the distant East. 


Brilliana, Lady Harley 


ISTORY is capricious, and so while some names 
—hung about with a halo of romance—are 
familiar even to the unlettered, others of equal 

interest are known only tostudents. The novelists, too, 
have done much to endear certain characters to us. 
Probably many people best know Dick Steele, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, and all the somewhat artificial 
atmosphere of the Court of Queen Anne, from 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” while how many had ever even 
heard of.the gentle nuns of Little Gidding until Short- 
house bewitched them into loving Mary Collet ? Lady 
Jane Grey, Mary, Elizabeth and Essex were made real 
for the children of a past generation by that wordy 
romance “The Tower of London,” and all readers of 
Dumas are on easy terms of. friendship. with the great 
world at the Courts of the Kings of France. Each 
character that Sir Walter, Scott has re-dressed for us 
remains Sir Walter Scott’s, and no dry-as-dust facts 
that historical research can discover will ever alter, by so 
much as one jot or tittle, our preconceived notions of 
the men and women, the times and country, he has 
made peculiarly his own. Now the first necessity, in 
the eyes of a writer of historical romance, is that his 
characters shall prove attractive to his readers, either 
through their connection with an interesting epoch, or 
because they themselves once played a brave part upon 
the stage. Perhaps this is why (with few exceptions) 
the lesser writers follow the greater, giving us the same 
people and the same periods, until we feel we have 
learned our history in detached sections, and know but 
little of the times that come between these more 
brilliant episodes and help to fill up the blanks in the 
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story of nations. Roughly speaking, the favourite happy 
hunting-ground for romance writers in English history 
has been the period of the Civil Wars; but, so far’ as 
my knowledge goes, one of the most interesting and 
romantic figures of those stirring times has not as yet 
been called upon to play her part in a modern novel. 

In 1854, the Rev. Thomas Taylor Lewis edited fot 
the Camden Society the “ Letters of the Lady Brilliana 
Harley,” the wife of Sir Robert Harley, of Brampton 
Bryan, Herefordshire, and grandmother of the great 
Harley, Earl of Oxford. In 1904 the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission published the first volume of 
the Longleat MSS., which include papers relating to 
her gallant defence of Brampton Castle, from its invest- 
ment, July 26, 1643, until the raising of the siege in 
September and her death in the following October. 
Besides these papers (which serve as a pendant to the 
Letters), a short note in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” completes the published story of a most 
remarkable woman. The second daughter of Sir 
Edward Conway, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir John 
Tracy of Todington, Gloucester, and widow of Edward 
Bray of Great Barrington, in the same county, she was 
born at Brielle (Englished the Brill), near the mouth of 
the Maas, Holland, one of the so-called cautionary 
towns of which her father was Lieut.-Governor, and 
with a pretty touch of sentiment, her parents named 
her after her birthplace. | Her father, who had won 
his spurs in the Cadiz Expedition of 1596, was after- 
wards made Secretary of State (1623-30), and was 
created Viscount Conway of Conway Castle, Carnarvon- 
shire, in 1627. Ina manner, his connection with Brielle 
lasted for his lifetime, for when the town was delivered 
up to the States of Holland in 1616, he received a 
pension of £500 a year. 

On the spindle side she was of kin to the “ fighting 
Veres,” her mother’s sister having married Sir Horace 
Vere, Lord Vere of Tilbury, and a certain resemblance 
of character may be traced between Brilliana Conway 
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and her cousin, Lady Fairfax. ‘There is some doubt as 
to the actual date of her birth, but—accepting the 
statement made in one of her own letters—it has been 
generally fixed as late in the year 1600. Though she 
had strictly no right to be called the Lady Brilliana 
Harley (her father being only raised to the rank of a 
Viscount), she is so described in a paper written by the 
daughter of her friend, Mrs. Wallcote of Wallcote ; but 
throughout the correspondence with Sir John Scuda- 
more during the Brampton siege, she is addressed as 
Brilliana, Lady MHarley. If it be true that the 
happiest women have no histories, her early life must 
have been singularly happy, for up to the date of her 
marriage there is no word or line to help us in weaving 
together the threads of her story. Once only does she 
make a vague allusion to those vanished years. Writing 
to welcome her son on his arrival in Oxford she says, 
“You are now in a place of more varietyes then when 
you weare at home; thearefore take heede it take not 
vp your thoughtes so much as to neglect that constant 
saruis you owe to your God. When [I liued abroode, I 
tasted something of thos willes: thearefore I may the 
more experimentally giue you warneing.” ‘That taste 
of “ varietyes ” (whatever innocent form they may have 
taken) was to last her for the rest of her life. On 
July 22, 1623, she became the third wife of Sir Robert 
Harley—a man a full twenty years older than herself, 
of a grave and sober disposition—and nearly all her 
married life was spent in the old castle to which she was 
taken as a bride. 

Sir Robert was himself a somewhat remarkable man, 
whether we incline to accept the eulogies of his funeral 
sermon, his public actions, or the glimpses we catch of 
him, here and there, in his wife’s letters—little im- 
pressionist sketches that bring him very clearly before 
us. Of an ancient line, dating from before the Con- 
quest, he, like his wife, was a good example of the old 
saying, ‘“‘Bon sang ne peut mentir;” but he was 
withal a dour man, soaked in the gloomy doctrines of 
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Puritanism. Fortunately for her own happiness, Brilliana 
was of a deeply religious temperament, so that fasting 
and praying came as easily to her as dancing and sing- 
ing to a lighter-hearted woman. Fast days were 
rigorously kept at Brompton Castle (Brampton isa later 
spelling), and to these she looked forward as times of 
especial grace and a welcome rest from the cafes of 
every day. Sir Robert was essentially a man of affairs, 
and these necessitated long separation from his wife and 
family. He was master worker of the Mint, with 
a salary of five hundred a year, from 1623 to 1635, and 
the allusions to his long absence and the anxiety and 
responsibility it entailed upon her are frequent through- 
out the Letters. He was a zealous parliament man, and 
to him was awarded the honour of removing the cross 
in Cheapside and at Charing Cross, and selling the 
mitre and crozier-staff found in St. Paul’s and the brass 
and iron-work in Henry the Seventh’s beautiful chapel 
at Westminster. All this he did with a right good 


will, and it is a little difficult to think or write por 
Oo 


tially of this pious barbarian, whose conscience, oddly 
enough, lost him the mastership of the Mint (a second 
tenure of office) in 1649, when he refused to strike 
money with the parliamentary “‘ types,” though he had 
already coined for the parliament. A strange character, 
and one only possible in times of trouble and stress. 
That such a man should have inspired genuine passion 
seems improbable, and, in spite of her protestations of 
love and devotion, there is more than a suspicion that, 
although perfectly sincere, Brilliana was trying to school 
herself into the affection a good wife should bear 
towards her husband, and protested the more because 
she knew the best of her heart was given to her first- 
born child, the “ deare Ned” of her abiding thought. 
From the letters—through which she peeps, revealing 
in a turn of phrase or a chance word more of the 
real Brilliana than she ever guessed—we learn that she 
was a woman of strong intellect, excellent business 
capacity and exceptionally highly-strung nérvous tem- 
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perament. Her health was never good, and as her 
family increased (she was the mother of three sons and 
four daughters) she became a chronic invalid, often not 
leaving her bed, and suffering acute pain. A less likely 
woman to play the part of heroine it is hard to imagine. 
Had she belonged to the older faith she would have 
been happy as a nun in a cell seeing heavenly visions. 
But, instead, this daughter of Puritans was called upon 
at the end of her life to fill a difficult and dangerous 
position, and well and gallantly she filled it. 

The Letters—two hundred and five in all—date 
from 1625 to 1643 : of these the first eight are addressed 
to “my deare husband, Sir Robert Harley Knight; ” 
the rest, with three exceptions, to her eldest son Edward, 
afterwards governor of Dunkirk. The first letter is written 
from Ragley, her father’s seat in Warwickshire ; the others 
from Brampton, which place she can never have left, 
in spite of various plans for the making of little journeys 
to visit her son, or a favourite sister. "The letters to 
Sir Robert might well be described, as “From any 
wife to any husband ;” they are dutiful, affectionate, 
full of domestic detail, but absolutely colourless and 
lacking in all individual charm. With the very first 
letter to her ‘‘deare Ned” we begin to learn some- 
thing of her character and disposition, and as he grew 
older and the better able to understand her, she threw 
her whole heart into her written words, and told this 
best beloved child of hers all her fears, difficulties, and 
loneliness. For she was above all things a very lonely 
woman, and her attitude both towards her children 
and her servants shows a curious aloofness that must 
have made life in the Herefordshire home singularly 
solitary for the sick mistress who held such wise rule 
over her household. Quiet as her days were to all 
outward seeming, they were full of fret and difficulty. 
The very austerity of her religious opinions and the 
consequent simplicity of her life, had set her children 
apart from others of their own rank, and when he 
left home Edward Harley was evidently astonished at 
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the stately up-keeps of other households, as is proved 
by his mother’s answer—“I was confident that my 
lady Cope would vse you courtesely, and I beleeue 
she keepes her state, as all nobellmens daugtres doo ; 
tho I doo not.” Another time she urges him to 
remember that he is of fit rank to mix in any society, 
and later makes a kind of pathetic self-justification for 
not having been able to look better after the social 
advancement of her children—“ It is my greefe that 
my condistion in health is such that I can not be of 
more aduantage to you all than I am.” 

She had given somewhat of her own delicacy of con- 
stitution to her children, and the second son Robin 
(Robert, afterwards knighted) was a constant source of 
disquiet to his mother. He suffered from fits, and 
mention is constantly made of his unhappy temper ; 
firm and resolute though she was, Brilliana learned to 
dread the long spells of sulkiness or passion that she 
failed to comprehend. He was idle, too, and dissatisfied, 
and needed a heavier hand than a sick woman’s to hold 
him in check. Of her eldest daughter (named after 
her) she always speaks with affection, though Brill’s 
yearning after gaiety must have greatly astonished the 
mother who had been so well content without it. As 
the girl grew older, Lady Harley, like a wise woman, 
decided to send her to London to the care of her 
kinswoman, Lady Vere, who would have ample oppor- 
tunity of showing Brill something of the great world. 
“Shee (Brill) much longes for this journey” Ned is 
told in a letter dated April 29, 1642; and in one 
written a week later, “ By this time, I thinke your sister 
has lefte wondering at Loundoun ”—a sentence that sets 
the reader wondering whether Brilliana is writing from 
fulness of knowledge of her daughter’s disposition, or 
merely because she herself cared but little for the life of 
cities. The outcome of Brill’s visit to town was an 
early marriage with James Stanley, grandson of the 
Earl of Derby, and later we hear of the birth of a son. 
“T longe to see your sister Brills sonn. I think it seuen 
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yeare tell he come,” writes the jloving grandmother ; 
but we do not know if her desire were ever accom- 
plished. 

The earlier letters are more hopeful in tone than the 
later. As her children grew older and her health 
feebler, Brilliana felt acutely the increase of responsi- 
bility her husband’s prolonged absence entailed upon 
her. At first mother and son exchange opinions about 
books, tell each other scraps of foreign news, pour out 
their inmost hearts to each other. Books could be had 
cheaper in Oxford than in Worcester, and she thanks 
him for sending her the “Man in the Moune,” and 
thinks it is “‘some kine to Donqueshot.” She asks 
him for a French book, adding: “‘I had rather reade 
any thinge in that tounge than in Inglisch,” and when 
she is too ill to attend to the affairs of her house- 
hold, amuses herself by putting part of the Life of 
Luther “in Inglisch,” to instruct and edify ‘‘ deare 
Ned.” It would have been impossible for even the 
humblest of women living in such troublous times as 
the early half of the seventeenth century not to hear of 
“wars and rumours of wars,” or to experience some of 
the inconvenience consequent upon the frequent levying 
of troops for king or parliament. Brilliana—connected 
both by birth and marriage with so many noble families 
—was, in spite of her solitude, kept fairly well informed 
as to current events, and all she heard, whether false 
or true, she told her son. ‘“ Your cosen Croft is a 
lefftnenat, and is come downe for the prest men. All 
the lusty men are afraide and hide themself,” she writes 
on April 3, 1639. On May 1, 1640, this trouble is 
over: “The presse of souldiers is now passt; so that 
the poore fellowes may now appeare, who had hid 
themeselues for feare.” 

Ambition was then a vice to be especially shunned, 
and her anxiety was great that her husband should not 
be driven into taking any prominent part in the county. 
But in spite of her fears, Sir Robert (together with Sir 
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Walter Pye) was chosen “knight for the sheare gin 
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March 1639, and she piously says, “The Lord fill them 
with wisdome for that worke.” Party feeling ran high 
in loyal Herefordshire, and the Harleys being “ parle- 
ment men” we get later hints of their growing unpopu- 
larity; yet Brilliana, forgetting her fears in her love for 
her son, tried to make the way easy for his election for 
Wigmore. “I should be exceeding glad if your father 
could procure Wigmore to be a burges towne, and that 
you might be of the parlement,” and she certainly left 
no stone unturned to further this end. But she was 
unsuccessful : the “voices” promised to Edward Harley 
were given to Lord Scudamore’s son (a royalist), and so 
with commendable dignity, after thanking her sup- 
orters, she solemnly withdrew her son’s candidature. 

She followed all the incidents of Strafford’s trial with 
eager interest, and her rejoicings at the final ending, as 
we read them now, jar a little. She will even hardly 
admit to any admiration for the dignity of his bearing 
on the scaffold. “I am glad that justice is excicuted 
on my lord Straford, whoo I thinke dyed like a Senneca, 
but not like one that had tasted the mistery of godly- 
ness.” Events were moving quickly in England, but her 
heart was more full of anxiety for her son’s health than 
disturbed by the ominous outlook in the political world, 
to which she was, nevertheless, fully alive. The “ siknes ” 
in London caused her grave disquietude, and she regrets 
he is not in “‘ Linconsine ” instead of in “‘ the laine ouer 
against it; those lains weare the vnsweatests places in 
Loundoun, and allways the siknes is in thos placess.” 
Besides dread of the “‘siknes ”’ this great lady had other 
and more pressing troubles to contend with. Sir Robert 
Harley was in constant need of money to meet his 
London expenses, and she denied herself everything 
save bare necessaries that she might send it to him. 
But instead of appreciating her economies, he evidently 
thought his wife dilatory in remitting the rents, that 
(as she pitifully explains to the son who knew her so 
well and loved her so dearly) the tenants had, in fact, 
refused to pay. At this time Edward Harley was in 
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London with his father,and seemingly loath to leave 
him, for one of the most touching of the letters is that 
where she tells her son: “I can not blame you to be 
vnwilling to leaue so deare a father; yet remember you 
come to a mother that loues you.” 

In the June of 1642 comes the first hint of fear for 
her own personal safety. “I acknowledg I doo not 
thinke meself safe wheare I am;” and in this and later 
letters she strongly urges the advisability of joining her 
son and husband in London. Sir Robert, however, was 
not of her opinion, for in another letter she says : “ Since 
your father thinkes Hearefordsheare as safe as any other 
country, I will thinke so too.” On July 8, 1642, “They 
(the militia) trihumfe brafely, as they say, and threaten 
poore Brompton,” and on the 15th of the month, 
““Deare Ned, I am glad you are at Loundoun, becaus 
that is a safer place,” writes poor Brilliana, with fear 
tugging at her heart, in spite of the brave face she must 
perforce show to her servants and children. ‘I thanke 
God I am not afraide,” so she boldly ruffles it to her 
absent son four days later, but adds in a postscript, “I 
haue made the plumer rwite to Woster for 50 waight of 
shot. I sent to Woster, becaus I would not haue it 
knowne.” ‘To pay for this re-leading of the castle she 
eventually was compelled to ask a loan of £40 from her 
“much honoured frinde,” Mrs. Wallcote, of Wallcote. 
But the times were hard for gentlefolk, and oddly enough 
the loan was somehow or other completely overlooked, 
and not repaid until thirty-nine years later, by her son 
Sir Edward Harley to Mrs. Wallcote’s daughter, he 
having then first learned of the existence of this long- 
standing debt. 

If, until now, Brilliana Harley’s life had been un- 
eventful, it was to have a stormy sunset. ‘The growing 
unpopularity of the family was shown by frequent 
ill-treatment of her servants when they were sent into 
the towns on her business, ill-treatment she was powerless 
to resent ; while the rumours of danger her husband and 
son contentedly believed to be exaggerated, she herself 
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knew to be true. In December 1642, she writes on a 
“peace of clothe,” not daring to trust to paper, and 
foreshadows the siege, repeating, with the fond iteration 
of sick longing, her desire to be near her husband, and 
she further arranged a clever system of cypher that she 
might still write to her son with freedom. But realising, 
at last, that she must stand alone, she began to make 
preparation for the defence of her castle with the same 
quict determination and excellent good sense that charac- 
terised all her actions. 

Neighbours who shared alike the Harleys’ politics and 
unpopularity, had foregathered in Brampton Castle with 
high resolve to defend it to the last; among them, 
Brilliana’s good friend, Dr. Wright and his wife, and 
the Lady Colebourn. But it is to her kinsman, Captain 
Davies (whose name often occurs in the Letters), that we 
are indebted for a full and doubtless trustworthy account 
of the siege of Brampton Bryan. On July 26, 1643, in 
the drowse of the hot summer afternoon, the castle was 
invested by three troops of horse (under the command 
of Sir William Vavasour), and in the evening a trumpeter 
was sent to ‘‘summon our castle” from Henry Lingen, 
esquire, High Sheriff of the county of Hereford, Sir 
Walter Pye and William Smallman, esquire. To this 
summons Brilliana sent a suitable and dignified reply : 
“‘T must endeavour to keep what is mine as well as I can, 
in which I have the law of nature, of reason, and of the 
law on my side, and you none to take it from me.” 

Sir William Vavasour’s answer is that of a gallant 
gentleman. “I am your servant, and to one so noble 
and virtuous am desirous to keep off all insolences that 
the liberty of the soldiers provoked to it by your 
obstinacies may throw you upon; yet if you remain 
still wilful, what you may suffer is brought upon you 
by yourself.” Sir William throughout treated the 
“honourable and valiant lady” with unusual courtesy 
and consideration, and the Cavaliers always affected to 
speak of the first siege of Brampton Castle as mimic 
warfare. The correspondence, as given in the Longleat 
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MSS., seems rather to favour this view, for there can 
be but little doubt that the commander was very 
reluctant to press the defenders too closely. 

But to Brilliana’s thinking the danger was real 
enough. All through the hot days of August and part 
of September the castle was surrounded, and the suffer- 
ings of the little garrison—enclosed within so narrow a 
space while the enemy’s guns threatened their stout 
walls—were considerable. ‘“ During the siege,” writes 
Captain Davies, “ our sufferings were great, the enemy 
sat down so suddenly before us. All our bread was 
ground with a hand mill, our provisions very scarce, the 
roof of our castle so battered that there was not one dry 
room init; our substance without plundered and all our 
friends fled, yet this noble lady bore all with admirable 
patience.” ‘The secret intelligence that came, in some 
unexplained manner, into the besieged castle, helped to 
keep up the spirits of its defenders, while Brilliana’s 
ready pen was busy exchanging the courtesies of war 
with her enemies. Surprisingly little damage was done 
to the castle in this first siege, and Sundays were 
reckoned as half truce days. “Although there were of 
men, women and children above a hundred all 
immured up in a close house and in the dog days, yet 
there was not one feeble or sick person amongst us,” 
says Captain Davies, in a triumphant praise-the-Lord 
strain. Among those wounded were Lady Colebourn, 
who lost an eye, and Colonel Wright’s wife, who was 
injured but not mortally. ‘The cook was shot in the 
arm ‘“‘with a poisoned bullet and died”; but in all 
probability unskilful surgery and close confinement were 
the real causes of his death. On August 21 the garrison 
made a sortie, and burned the quarter where the enemy 
were preparing their grenades, and on that very same 
day his most sacred Majesty King Charles the First 
sent his “most trusty and well-beloved Sir John 
Scudamore ”’ to demand the immediate surrender of the 
castle. 

Ill-news had meanwhile been coming to the besieged 
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garrison through secret and mysterious channels— 
‘Gloucester was besieged, Bristol delivered up, our castle 
iven to Sheriff Lingen if he could get it,’ and Sir John 
_ ne ade was a less chivalric foe than the courteous Sir 
William Vavasour. On the night of August 23, after 
Brilliana had sent her humble petition to his Majesty 
that the troops might be withdrawn, a council of war 
was held in the castle, and the advice of some was to 
yield. “But then the noble lady protested that she 
would rather choose an honourable death, for she was 
confident that God would own His cause both in public 
and private. We needed no better an encouragement ” 
is the enthusiastic comment of her devoted Davies. 
The parley, however, continued seven days, and at 
night came the tidings that “Gloucester was resolved to 
fight it out to the last man,” and this gallant declara- 
tion greatly strengthened the feeble hearts of those 
who had counselled discretion rather than valour. 
On September 2 a trumpet was sent by Sir William 
Vavasour offering Brilliana, Lady Harley, ‘‘a safe pass 
and conduct for yourself and servants, your arms 
being delivered up for his Majesty’s use.” But the 
example of Gloucester had not been given in vain, even 
though rumours came that the castle was to be under- 
mined ; and a knight was sent with a further offer of 
clemency from the King, subscribed by Lord Falk- 
land. 

Upon September 9 “the enemy fired their barricade, 
and then we were confident they were taking their 
leave. That night we had secret intelligence that my 
Lord General was with a great army very near Gloucester. 
That the King had raised the siege to give him battle, 
and that all his forces were called away. This 
night the Lord was pleased to take away these bloody 
enemies ”—surely a somewhat ungrateful description of 
a long-suffering foe. But the close confinement, the 
anxiety, and, above all, the unwonted activity, had 
told upon Brilliana’s feeble constitution, although (when 
the siege was raised) she still held herself bravely, and 
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compelled her unwilling tenants, at the point of the 
sword, to bring in provisions and help to level the works 
the Cavaliers had raised against the castle. 

‘« By this time the fame of this noble lady was spread 
over most of the kingdom with admiration and applause,” 
again to quote Davies. But, “as she was a setting for- 
ward the work of God, suddenly and unexpectedly [she] 
fell sick of an apoplexy with a defluxion of the lungs. 
Three days she continued in great extremity with 
admirable patience. Never was a holy life consummated 
and concluded with a more heavenly and happy end.” 
She left directions that her body was to be wrapped in 
lead and placed in a high tower of the castle “‘to attend 
an honourable funeral.” Her body was there preserved 
until the castle was yielded up after the second siege, 
when an especial request was made to the commander 
that “no dishonour might be offered to it.” But it 
was rumoured that the coffin was opened to search for 
jewels ; the jewels being gone, it was ‘‘ raked up again in 
close cinders, from whence it will one day rise against 
these monsters and usurpers of the name Christian.” 

A sad ending, at the early age of forty-three, to a life 
that had been pathetic in its loneliness, save for those 
few weeks of danger and excitement when Brilliana 
“ commanded in chief with masculine bravery.” ‘The 
day after her death Davies writes, “The saddest garrison 
in the three kingdoms having lost their head and 
governess ;”’ and all through the narrative runs this same 
strain of respectful yet heartfelt devotion for his noble 
kinswoman. We only hope that ‘‘Deare Ned ” carried 
the saddest heart in the three kingdoms when he learned 
he would never receive another letter from his ‘most 
affectionate mother Brilliana Harley.” But perhaps 
instead—in the spirit of the times and of his Puritan 
up-bringing—he thanked the Lord that she had been 
taken from the evil to come, and did not live to 
endure the privations of a second siege, or to see burnt 
to the ground, never to be rebuilt, the castle she had 
so gallantly defended. 
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Leather Drinking-V essels 


III—The Leather Bottle 


VERYBODY remembers the adventures of Mr. 

H Pickwick and his followers at the Leather Bottle 

Inn at Cobham, in Kent,and doubtless many people 

have noticed other old taverns which display the same 

sign ; yet probably few have any definite knowledge of the 
vessel after which they were called. 

It was not without a sense of fitness that our ancestors 
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named these old inns after the leather bottle and the 
black jack ; for about those vessels—especially the 
former-—had gathered a halo of convivial associations, 
intensified no doubt by the widespread popularity of one 
of our early drinking songs, “ The Leather Bottell.”’ 
This song throws a flood of light on the uses of the 
old bottle, its relation to other drinking vessels, and the 
high esteem in which it was held in ancient times. Most 
musical people are familiar with a modern version of it 
on which they are accustomed to see the heading, 
** Author unknown, Music traditional.” 
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There are numerous versions of the words, but it is 
hard to say which is the earliest. Chappell, in “ National 
English Airs,” 1840, p. 53, says there is a black-letter 
copy in the British Museum ‘‘at least two hundred 
years old,” but the copy he gives is much 
modernised. In “ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,” vol. ii. p. 513, published twenty 
years later, the same author says: ‘I have 
not found any copy printed before 
the reign of Charles II.” 

The earliest dated copy isin Play- 
ford’s “* Witand Mirth,” 1682 ; but 
this is shorter than some 
broadside versions, which 
are most likely quite as 
early. 
















It is possible 
that the song 
is much older 
than the time 
of Charles II. 
My ll Be Uh! SY Chappell says : 
\ “lll UT ie 1. eas “The irregu- 

vl .- ie larity of the 
ily alli ‘ number of 

a lines in each 
-. stanza, eight, 
ten or some- 
times twelve 
in the earlier 
copies, gives 
it the cha- 
racter of a minstrel production ;” and again: “The 
word bottle was not pronounced ‘bottel’ in the 
time of Charles II. or even of Shakespeare, but belongs 
rather to that of Chaucer or Piers Plowman.’’ Whatever 
its pronunciation, the word bottle was frequently spelt 
“‘bottell”’ in the time of Shakespeare and considerably 
later, but there is no doubt something in Chappell’s 


The Leather Bottle Inn, Deritend, Birmingham 
(recently destroyed) 
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contention. arly copies of the song are found in 
the New Academy of Compliments, 1694 and 1713 
editions, and in D’Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
1719; also in Dryden’s “ Miscellaneous Poems ;” and 
it is included in many modern collections. 

It must have been constantly (perhaps chiefly) sung 
by those who could not read or 
write, and so was handed down 
orally. This would account for 
the great variations which occur 
in the different versions. The 
text generally given in modern 
music books has suffered so much 
change as to be comparatively 
uninteresting, but in the older 
copies the words are very quaint, 
as the following from a broad- 
sheet will show. 





*Twas God above that made all things, 
The heaven, the earth and all therein ; 
The ships that on the seas do swim 
To keep out foes that none come in; 
So let them all do what they can 
They’re for the use and praise of man; 
So I wish in Heaven his soul may dwell 
That first devised the leather bottel. 


This opening is much more like the beginning of a 
medizval ballad than one of the seventeenth century : 
it was not unusual in the earlier English ballads to 
begin with a reference to the Creator before broaching 
the actual subject. One written in the reign of Henry V. 
begins : 

God that deyeede on the Rood tre, 
And bought us all with Hys blode so fre ; 
Until Hys blysse He them brynge, 
That will listen to my talkinge. 


Only a few years later than the reign of Charles II. the 
opening lines of the refrain had become utterly at variance 
with the spirit of the time, and were strongly condemned 
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as irreverent by the Rev. A. Bedford in his ‘Great 
Abuse of Music,”’ printed in 1710. 

Both were altered in the eighteenth century as it was 
not then fashionable to mention any Deity but those of 
the Classic Mythologies. The first lines became 


When I survey the world around, 
The wond’rous things that do abound, 


and the refrain 


So I wish him well where’er he dwell 
Who first found out the leather bottell. 


The second verse has been modernised and curtailed in 
recent times, but is generally to the same effect as the 
older versions : 


Now what do you say to these canns of wood? 

Faith, they are nought, they cannot be good; 

When a man for beer he doth them send, 

To have them fill’d as he doth intend, 

The bearer stumbleth on the way, 

And on the ground his liquor doth lay ; 

Then straight the man begins to ban, 

And swears ’twas ’long of the wooden can ; 

But had it been in a leather bottell 

Although he had stumbled all had been well. 
So I wish, etc. 


Nothing in this interesting ballad is more worthy of 
note than the manner in which the contemporaries and 
rivals of the leather bottle are contrasted with it. Vessels 
of wood are of remote antiquity, and appear in some of 
the earliest illuminated manuscripts. The can of wood 
occurs so often in old inventories that it must have been 
a great feature in the domestic life of all classes. Chaucer 
says, ‘‘a lord in his household, he hath not every vessell 
all of gold; some ben of tre.” They are met with under 
many different names, “ tymber tanckerdes, wood cannes, 
wood stoups, ollz lignez, treen or borde vessell,” etc. 
They were plain hooped jugs made of staves like a 
barrel, but the sides were generally straight and sloped in 
at the top. Such cans are sometimes found depicted in 
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the carved details of churches or other ancient buildings. 
These medieval vessels have hoops of wood, but iron 
hoops were usual in early times. In 1294, three shillings 


was paid “ for iron-binding thirteen tankards. 


It was no doubt the 
referred to in his Diary 
on January 4, 1667, when 
he wrote of having, at 
a supper party at his 
house, “a flaggon of 
ale & apples drunk out 
of a wood cup, as a 
Christmas draught which 
made all merry; & they 
full of admiration at my 
plate.” There is a small 
one without a lid in the 
Medieval Room at the 
British Museum, but lids 
were usual. If, however, 
the bearer fell by the 
way they were not sufhi- 
cient to prevent the 
catastrophe foretold in 
the ballad. 

The next verse, be- 
ginning : “ Now what do 


you say to these black * “* 


pots three?’’ compares 


7] 


can of wood that Mr. Pepys 





the leather bottle with the “black pot,” or black jack 
(as it is called in some versions), which was treated in 
the second article of this series. 

The flagon of silver which is referred to in the third 
verse was an important item in ancient households, 
occurring frequently in old inventories and wills : 

Now what do you say to these silver flagons fine? 


For when a lord he doth them send 
For to be filled with wine as he doth intend ; 





* Rogers’ Hist. Agriculture and Prices. 
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The man with the flaggon doth run away, 

Because it is silver most gallant and gay. 

Oh, then the lord begins to ban 

And swears he hath lost both flaggon and man. 
And I wish, etc. 


The passage from the Diary of Samuel Pepys, just quoted 
in connection with the wooden can, seems to show that 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century they 
looked at the silver vessels and drank from the wooden 
ones. 

The glass vessels which are disparaged in the verse 
that follows were very scarce in English medieval life, 
for though the wealthy classes possessed such things, they 
seem to have been imported from other countries in 
limited numbers, and were regarded more as curiosities 
than objects of ordinary utility. 


Then what do you say to these glasses fine ? 

Yet they shall have no praise of mine ; 

For when in a company they are set, 

For to be merry as we are met, 

But if you chance to touch the brim 

Down falls the liquor and all therein. 

If your table-cloth be ever so fine 

Down lies your beer, ale or wine ; 

It may be for a small abuse 

A young man may his service lose: 

But had it been in a leather bottell 

And the stopple in, all had been well. 
So I wish, etc. 


Another verse shows its popularity in aristocratic circles : 


Thus you may hear of a leather bottell ; 

When it is filled with good liquor well, 

Altho’ the substance be but small, 

The name of it is all in all; 

For there’s never a lord an earle or knight 

But in this bottel doth take delight. 

For when he’s hunting of the deer 

He often doth wish for a bottel of beer; 
So I wish, etc. 


It is easy to show that this verse does not exaggerate 
the esteem in which the leather bottle was anciently 
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regarded by high and low. In the roll of accounts of 


the expenses of John King of France when a prisoner in 
England, in 1359 is ‘Pour deux bouteilles de cuir, 
achetées 4 Londres p. M. S. Philipe ix. s. viii. d.”? 
Monseigneur Philipe was the younger son of King John 
and shared his captivity in England. 

When they were the personal property of princes or 





14th-century wooden can, from a Ludlow miserere, depicting 
the ale-wife’s doom 


noblemen, these bottles were used for travelling or hunt- 
ing. In the buttery of the Earl of Northu:nberland in 
1514 were, ‘ij lether boutylls for carrynge of drinke 
when my Lorde rides.” 

A passage in Legrand d’Aussy’s “ Histoire de la 
vie privée des Francois,” tom. ii. p. 420, shows that 
King Edward IV. sent hunting-horns and leather bottles 
as a present to King Louis XI. of France, and such 
vessels are often to be met with in inventories of the goods 
of great people in England during the Middle Ages. 

Though expensive in the fourteenth century they must 
have been, from their fitness for agricultural and other 
workers, very early made use of by the farming classes, 
and were certainly high in their favour when the follow- 
ing verses were written : 





1 Journal de la depense du roi Jean en Angleterre. 
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A leather bottel we know is good 
Far better than glasses or cans of wood, 
For when a man’s at work in a field 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield ; 
But a good leathern bottle standing him by, 
Will keep up his spirits whenever he’s dry. 
Likewise the man at work in a wood 
A good bottle full will oft do him good. 

So I wish, etc. 


Likewise the haymakers they, 

When as they were turning and making their hay ; 
In summer when it was warm, 

A good bottle will do us no harm, 

And at-noon tide when they sit them down, 

For to drink of their ale so brown ; 

When the lads and lasses begin to tattle 

What should we do but for the leather bottle ? 
For they could not work if the bottle is done. 


The final verse explains how it is that so many of the 
leather bottles that still exist have a large hole cut in one 


side. 
Then when this bottle it doth grow old, 


And that it will no longer hold 

Out of the side you may cut a clout 

To mend your shoes when worn out ; 

Or hang the other side on a pin, 

*Twill serve to put many odd trifles in ; 

As hinges, auls and candle ends, 

For young beginners must have such things. 
I wish in Heaven his soul may dwell 
That first invented the Leathern Bottel. 


The quaint and lively tune to which “ The Leather 
Bottell ” is sung has, like the song itself, undergone much 
modernising and alteration, and the version now current 
bears but a slight resemblance to the original air so far as 
one can tell what it may have been. Chappell, in 
“‘ National English Airs ” (1840), gives what he calls ‘‘ the 
traditional copy,” but does not say from what source. 
It is also printed in his later book, 1860, but he gives 
no date or origin for it. The fact, however, that it has 
been for so many years recognised as the genuine ditty 
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would be evidence against the claims of any other Leather 
Bottell melody. 

In D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy” 1719, 
the song is headed by the following tune : 


The Leather Bottle, 


_— 





The version given by Chappell is reproduced in the 
“Songs of England,” edited by Hatton, and in all, or 
nearly all, later copies of the tune, whose number is 
legion. It is, essentially, the same as that sometimes 
sung by Mr. Santley. The pianoforte accompaniment 
in all prints of the nineteenth century and later is 
altogether modern. ll pianoforte or harpsichord 
accompaniments of the eighteenth century or earlier were 
expressed by figured basses. 

Inns named after the leather bottle are still to be met 
with, though unfortunately the name is often the only 
ancient thing left. In London the Leather Bottle tavern 
at the corner of Leather Lane has been rebuilt, and the 
ccci—2108—August ’06 L 
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carved wooden bottle which hung as a sign, now hangs 
in the Guildhall Museum. Another gilded model of a 
leather bottle which yet remains over the door of Messrs. 
Hoare’s Bank in Fleet Street, is a relic of the time when 
places of business as well as taverns were distinguished 
by signs. 

We have seen that the bottle of leather in the earlier and 
simpler days of our history was used by all ranks of the 
people except the poor. But so early as the first part of the 











sixteenth century it was. beginning to be regarded with 
less consideration as compared to more modern ware. In 
John Skelton’s “‘ Colyn Cloute,” written about 1529, the 
bottle is referred to in a connection suggestive of mean 
surroundings. In rebuking prelates puffed with pride, 
he says : 

Brought up of poore estate, 

With pryde inordinate 

Sodaynly vpstarte 

From the donge carte 

The mattocke and the shule 

To reyne and to rule; 

And have no grace to thynke 

How you were wont to drynke 

Of a lether bottell 

With a knauysshe stoppell.’ 





* Skelton’s Works, Ed. 1843, vol. i., p. 336. 
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Later in the same century (about 1568) there is an equally 
slighting reference to it in ‘“‘ The Scholemaster ” of Roger 
Ascham, where in criticising the paraphrasing of Latin 
authors into worse Latin, he says : “‘ Soch turning the best 
into worse is much like the turning of good wine out of 
a faire sweet flagon of silver into a foule mustie bottell of 
ledder.”’ 

By the end of the sixteenth century the use of such 
bottles was becoming still more limited to the farming 
classes and workers in the woods and fields. To Shake- 
speare the leather bottle was a symbol of bucolic simplicity 
and hard fare, in contrast to the monarch’s golden cup, as 
we see by the delightful description of rural life in the 
Third Part of King Henry VI. 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy, 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
O, yes it doth; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, etc.’ 


Thomas Heywood, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, distinctly states that the leather bottle was chiefly 
found among the rural population. ‘ Other bottles wee 
have of leather, but they most used among the shepheards 
& harvest people of the countrey.”’? 

Numerous other extracts might be given to the same 
effect. In the eighteenth century wooden vessels had 
quite superseded the leather bottle. Now, however, the 
most modern developments of the wooden keg are in their 
turn superseded by the stone jar. 

The leather bottle par excellence was the one shown on 
page 162, but there were various other shapes, most of 


1 Act 2, scene v. 


2 Philocothonista, 1635, p. 45. 
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them less ancient. The most interesting of these shapes 
was that of the dagg or horse-pistol. Examples of this 
kind are very rare, but of the eight specimens I have 
been able to discover, all are practically of the same 








character, namely, rude representations of a sixteenth- 
century pistol. It was evidently a leather pistol of this 
kind which Falstaff (First Part of Henry IV., v. 3) 
carried, and which Prince Henry threw at him, when he 


found it was a bottle. 


Peo W: offington 5 Recantation 
and its Sequel 


OWARDS the close of the year 1752 Dublin was 
startled by the intelligence that Thomas Sheridan, 


the manager of Smock Alley playhouse, had 
taken a trip into the country with his principal actress. 
The town was well aware of the potent attractions of the 
coquettish Woffington, and the coffee-house loungers 
could only shrug their shoulders and marvel with a 
smothered chuckle at poor dear Mrs. Sheridan’s com- 
placency. But that worthy lady happened to be in the 
secret, and having full confidence in her husband, troubled 
not her head about rumours. She knew full well that 
no mere liaison took the pair away from Dublin at that 
inclement period, to be bumped to death over ill-made 
roads and to run the risk of being waylaid by the 
rapparees that abounded. The simple truth was that, for 
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reasons presently to be unfolded, Mrs. Woffington had 
found it expedient to pay a visit to the little village 
of Lurgan in the county of Cavan; and what more 
fitting cavalier could she have on the journey than the 
sober gentleman who first saw the light within a mile 
or two of her destination, and doubtless knew every 
yard of the road? Let it not be forgotten that the 
former home of the Sheridans was at Quilca in this self- 
same mountainous district, and that the seat, in divers 
ways so historic, was snatched from the family after the 
Rebellion, owing to their pronounced Jacobitism. A few 
years later, Dr. Sheridan, father of the player and grand- 
father of the dramatist, brought into play those diplomatic 
and strategic qualities which were the sole but sufficing 
inheritance of his descendants. By a supreme act of self- 
sacrifice he so ordered it that the property quickly 
reverted to its rightful owners. The glorious, pious, and 
immortal king had bestowed the confiscated estate upon 
an ardent supporter of the Orange cause, a worthy named 
MacFadden, who rejoiced in the possession of an only 
daughter. Dr. Sheridan paid audacious and unerring 
court to Miss MacFadden, and by sheer persistence 
succeeded in gaining the hand of a slattern whose sluttish- 
ness has been pilloried for all time by the savage pen of 
Swift. 

Proceeding by way of Mullingar, Longford, and 
Carrick on Shannon, the actress and her manager rumbled 
on past the shores of Lough Allen to Drumshambo, 
whence they finally reached the picturesque, eagle-haunted 
district between Quilca and Sliev na Eirin. Their destina- 
tion was the reposeful rectory of the Rev. James Sterling, 
a brilliant musician who had the spiritual care of the 
parish of Lurgan, and was himself the husband of a 
guondam Dublin actress. Parson Sterling was not un- 
accustomed to having his quietude broken in upon by 
visitations of this sort. At a period when converts were 
made willy-nilly by Act of Parliament, many Dubliners, 
anxious to qualify for succession to landed property, made 
the journey to the sequestered church of Lurgan to dis- 
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avow publicly in formal and humiliating terms all belief 
in the Roman Catholic faith. Recantation in this out-of- 
the-way place was the next best thing to its performance 
in privacy. Here in a nutshell we have the motive that 
occasioned Peg Woffington’s strange journey. Having 
received early intelligence of a bequest that would soon 
bestow upon her a competence for life, she had determined 
to take time by the forelock and comply at once with the 
law. Doubtless the pill was not as bitter to her as to the 
average compulsory convert. A woman of Peg’s easy- 
going principles could not have been troubled with any 
very ardent religious beliefs, and possibly one creed was 
much the same to her as another. The ceremony was 
duly gone through, and certified to in the following 


manner : 


Joseph by divine providence Lord Bishop of Kilmore To all 
whom these presents shall come Greeting. We do hereby Certify 
that Margaret Woffington now an inhabitant of the City of Dublin 
hath Renounced the Errors of the Church of Rome and that she 
was by our order Received into the Communion of the Church on 
Sunday the thirty first of December last, and that the said Margaret 
Woffington is a protestant and doth conform to the Church of Ireland 
as by Law Established. In witness whereof we have caused our 
Episcopal Seal to be hereunto affixed this thirtieth day of January, One 
Thousand Seven hundred and fifty ‘three. Joseph Kilmore. (Seal.) 


On her return to Dublin, Peg, who was frankness 
personified, made little attempt to conceal the purpose of 
her journey. As after events show, any evasion would 
have been useless. Everybody knew the great actress had 
changed her faith, but nobody knew why. All sorts of 
speculation were rife. Murphy, in his Gray’s Inn Fournal, 
cites a letter from Dublin, discussing the subject, in which 
the writer humorously says: “But the most probable 
opinion is that some eminent lawyer advised her to this 
step, in order to qualify her to wear a sword in Sir Harry 
Wildair, which she could not safely attempt as a Papist, 
it being highly penal in this Kingdom for any of the 
Roman Communion to carry arms.” Considering that 
twelve years had elapsed since Peg had first played Sir 
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Harry in Ireland it would have been rather late in the day 
to take any such precaution ! 

It so happened that by an interesting, if woeful, com- 
bination of circumstances, Mistress Woffington’s recanta- 
tion synchronised with the waning of her popularity in 
Dublin. A tidal wave of intense patriotism swept over 
the storm-tossed country, and Peg, as an adherent of the 
court party (your player is ever a royalist), found herselt 
among the swamped. Shortly after her return from 
Lurgan the celebrated Beefsteak Club had been founded, 
and her unbecoming acceptance of the presidency of this 
association of Government toadies seriously affected her 
vogue as an actress. Other humiliations, in nowise con- 
nected with the grave political crisis, were to follow. 
Explicit as was the certificate of the Bishop of Kilmore, 
in whose diocese she aad renounced her faith, it by no 
means sufficed as full legal proof of her apostasy. That 
other and more trying formalities had to be gone through 
can readily be seen from the following attestation : 


“Search being made in the Tholsel Office amongst the Pleas of the 
Crown for the County of Dublin, I find that at an adjournment of 
Christmas Sessions 1753 to the third day of April 1753 between the 
hours of nine and twelve in the forenoon of the same day, Mrs. 
Margaret Woffington came into open court and produced a Certificate 
under the hands of the Minister and Church Wardens of the Parish 
of Saint Michan’s Dublin, that she the sd. Margaret Woffington did 
on Sunday the first day of April 1753 immediately after divine Service 
and Sermon receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to 
the usage of the Church of Ireland in the Parish Church of the sd. 
Parish, and it was proved by two Credible Witnesses at the sd. Adjourn- 
ment that the said Margaret Woffington reced. the sd. Sacrament 
accordingly, and the sd. Margaret Woffington at the sd. Adjourn- 
ment between the hours aforesd., in open Court took the Oaths and 
repeated and Subscribed the Declaration and took and subscribed the 
Oath of Abjuration pursuant to several Acts of Parliament in that case 
made and provided wch. I Certify this 3d day of April. 

Hen. Gonne, Clke. Peace.’’ 


Little as it was known at the time, all these were pre- 
cautionary measures, taken by the actress under skilled 
legal advice, to qualify for a legacy. Only a month or 
two before her journey to Lurgan she had received intelli- 
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gence from an old admirer in London that by will, made 
there on August 1, 1752, he had bequeathed her his Irish 
estate, and practically all the money he should die 
possessed of. This feeble septuagenarian, who was 
honestly anxious that lovely Peggy should be rendered 
superior to the caprices of Dame Fortune, was none 
other than Owen Swiney, an adventurous Irishman, of 
whom Colley Cibber draws a pleasing portrait in the 
classic pages of his “‘ Apology.” Swiney had been manager 
of the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket when the 
century was in its swaddling clothes, but things had not 
prospered with him in that early home of Italian Opera, 
and to avoid duns and a debtor's prison he had spent 
twenty years of his life abroad. Whether he prospered 
in his capacity of fine art publisher at Venice we know 
not, but circumstances had been made easier for him by 
the inheritance of a small unentailed family estate in his 
native county of Wexford. 

Swiney must have been close on sixty when he wound 
himself into Peg’s affections shortly after her brilliant 
début at Covent Garden in November 1740. Their re- 
lative ages were those of father and daughter, and their 
intimacy appears to have been in keeping. On Swiney’s 
return to England backstairs influence had somehow 
obtained for him two agreeable sinecures, one in the 
King’s Mews and the other in the Custom House, and 
he had leisure and devotion enough to constitute himself 
his lovely countrywoman’s guide, philosopher and friend. 
In 1745 his adapted comedy of “ The Quacks,” taken 
from Moliére, was played for her benefit. Much as one 
might be inclined to believe that Peg had exercised undue 
influence over this tottering old man, who in making his 
will in her favour ignored all his relatives, the facts are 
against any such supposition. Peg had been acting in 
Ireland for close on a year before old Swiney made his 
will at the King’s Mews in Charing Cross, and she did 
not return to London until the July of 1754, or only a 
month or two before her kind benefactor died. By 
the terms of his will Swiney left all his “ Messuages, 
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Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments situate and being 
in the County of Wexford”’ in trust to Robert Maxwell, 
one of the secretaries to the Duke of Dorset, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and to Dr. Andrews, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for the sole use and benefit ot 
Margaret Woffington, her heirs, executors and assigns. 
Thomas Hill, secretary of the Plantation, was appointed 
sole executor. Swiney was astute enough to foresee 
opposition on the part of his relatives, and to make 
assurance doubly sure he sent a copy of the will to one 
of the trustees, and gave a list of the names and addresses 
of the witnesses to his signature to the other one. His 
estate consisted of some eight hundred and seventy-nine 
acres freehold, situated in the townlands of Ballybrenan, 
Towmfarny, Carrigeninan, Raheenehuan, Mahehora, Clog- 
haden, Rossduffe, Bouliboge, Rathnure and Currognan- 
boly. It had seemingly been inherited about the year 
1743, and was at once subdivided into a number of 
tenancies on thirty-one years’ leases, at rentals running 
from two shillings to three shillings and sixpence per 
acre. These and other details are to be gleaned from 
the tenants’ rejoinder to the Chancery bill registered by 
Mrs. Woffington on January 29,1755. Unfortunately 
as the whole of the Jand is not accounted for in the 
reply, it is impossible to divine what was the exact in- 
come derivable from the estate. Hazarding an estimate 
on the strength of the particulars furnished, it may be 
safely inferred that the entire revenue did not amount at 
best to more than {200 per annum. 

Having complied with all the exactions of the 
iniquitous penal laws and thoroughly qualified herself 
for succession to the property, Peg naturally considered 
the rest plain sailing. On becoming acquainted with 
her friend’s generous action she had deemed it advisable 
to convey the intelligence to her benefactor’s nephew and 
heir-at-law, Shapland Swiney, of Ballyteige, in the county 
of Wexford. It came to him as gall and wormwood, 
but Shapland was a past master of the art of duplicity, 
and wrote to the unsuspecting actress expressing his 
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satisfaction over the bequeathal, and assuring her that he 
would neither contest the will nor give any trouble in 
any way in connection with the property. Not only 
that but his son and namesake, the Rev. Shapland 
Swiney, waited upon her personally to offer his con- 
gratulations upon her good fortune. Consequently, when 
she left Ireland in July 1754 (never, as it happened, to 
return), no cloud had appeared on the horizon. Three 
months later Owen Swiney died, and Hill, his executor, 
having simplified matters by resigning office in favour of 
Mrs. Woffington, that lady applied for and was duly 
granted letters of administration. 

It was at this juncture that Shapland Swiney began 
to show his teeth. Either too prudent or too cowardly 
to contest the will openly and straightforwardly, he, as 
heir-at-law, assumed an attitude of passive resistance, 
which proved much more difficult to deal with than 
active opposition. Greatly to poor Peg’s dismay, she 
learned that when her authorised Dublin agent, Thomas 
Monck made the journey to Wexford to take formal 
possession of the property, the loyal-minded but mis- 
guided tenants blankly refused to recognise any other 
landlord but Shapland Swiney. By dint of insinuations 
to the effect that his uncle had no power to bequeath the 
property away from the family, and that he was certainly 
not in his right mind when he made his will, the nephew 
succeeded in winning the guileless tenants to his side. 
To such purpose had he worked upon them that by the 
time the actress’s agent arrived, some had already paid a 
quarter’s rent to their ‘‘ new landlord,” having handed 
over the money to Shapland’s mother, the widow Swiney, 
who resided in Dublin, where she had formerly acted as 
agent for her deceased brother-in-law. The old lady 
was as perverse as her son, and when applied to by 
Monck stubbornly refused to give up the title-deeds of 
the estate, the counterparts of the leases, or the money 
in her possession. 

Here was a pretty kettle ot fish! Obviously the 
easiest way out of the difficulty would have been 
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to test the validity of Mrs. Woffington’s position by 
process of ejectment; but with the most of the land 
under lease and the title-deeds in the Widow Swiney’s 
possession that was out of the question. Nothing 
remained but to enter upon a long and costly Chancery 
suit. Consequently Peg made affidavit in London on 
January 14, 1755, setting forth her plaint, and with this 
as basis a suit was entered upon in Dublin towards the 
close of the month. The bill presented on behalf of the 
plaintiff accused Shapland Swiney, his mother, the tenants 
and trustees of combining and confederating to defraud 
her of her estates. Prayer was made for the appointment 
of a commission to examine the defendants, under oath, 
as to their attitude ; and it was further begged that the 
Widow Swiney might be compelled to surrender the 
documents and moneys in her possession. Commissioners 
to make interrogatories having been duly appointed by 
the Master of the Rolls, Shapland Swiney in his reply 
demanded, as next of kin, the proving of the will by the 
witnesses in due form by trial at law. This was a strategic 
movement on his part, for, not to speak of the possibility 
of some informality being discovered, the odds were 
against the plaintiff’s being able to bring the three 
witnesses into court. All were industrious English 
tradespeople, and the double journey between London 
and Dublin would be tedious, costly, and not without 
risk to life and limb. Furthermore, he knew that Robert 
Maxwell, one of the trustees of the will, and, like himself, 
a defendant, was a material witness for the plaintiff, as 
having foreknowledge of his deceased uncle’s intentions. 
But Maxwell was now member of Parliament for Taunton, 
and as difficult to wing as a snipe. In a word, the move 
was masterly, and calculated to appal the most resolute of 
litigants. 

While the suit was dragging its slow length along, 
there was a woeful happening, out of which perchance the 
wily Shapland might have derived some glimmering of 
hope. Early in the May of 1757, while still in the pleni- 
tude of her artistic powers and with seeming promise of 
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fruitful years to come, Peg Woffington was stricken down 
hopelessly while playing Rosalind at Covent Garden. 
Think of it! She had not reached forty, and yet Fate 
had brusquely written “finis’’ to her career. It was 
her boast that she never willingly disappointed an audience, 
and evidence is not lacking to show that her loyalty to 
her art caused her frequently to appear when nature was 
calling out for rest. But, after all, it is the small worries 
that count, and who shall say that the ungracious conduct 
of Shapland Swiney and his abettors was not the main 
factor in Peg’s breakdown ? 

After a host of tedious preliminaries the case came on 
for hearing in Dublin in the High Court of Chancery on 
February 8, 1758, Mr. Sergeant Paterson and Mr. 
Callaghan for the plaintiff. The result was an order for 
trial at law “at the bar of the Court of Common Pleas 
by a jury of the County of Dublin whether the will in 
the pleadings mentioned, bearing date the first day of 
August, 1752, be the will of Owen Swiney, otherwise 
MacSwiney, on the pleadings named, or not.” Strange to 
say, no means could be found of complying with this direc- 
tion other than by resorting to that petty subterfuge known 
as a feigned action, a contemptible method of procedure 
righteously abrogated by the 8 & 9g Victoria, c. 109, s. 19. 
Marlborough Sterling, Mrs, Woffington’s solicitor, brought 
suit on her behalf against the heir-at-law, and the two 
trustees to settle what was virtually a wager, and an 
imaginary wager at that. His case was that, when all 
four met by arrangement at Kilmainham on February 8, 
1758, a certain discourse arose as to the legality of the 
will in dispute, the outcome of which was that Mrs. 
Woffington handed over to the defendants the sum of 
ten shillings, and that they faithfully promised there and 
then to pay ‘her a matter of two pounds in the event of 
the will being found sound and valid. Believing that the 
defendants had kept her out of the money with fraudu- 
lent intent, ‘‘the said Margaret saith she is prejudiced 
and hath damage to the value of five pounds, and there- 
fore produces her suit.” Precise and circumstantial as 
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are the details of this precious document, the whole was a 
charming effort of Celtic imagination. The fiction was 
not even specious, for neither Maxwell, the trustee, nor 
the plaintiff herself was in Ireland at the time stated. As 
it happened, however, the end justified the means ; equity 
was maintained by legal trick and shuffleboard. In 
settling the claim the jury incidentally found that Owen 
Swiney’s will was valid. Judgment was finally given on 
petition in the High Court of Chancery on Friday, June 
16, 1758, when the plaintiff magnanimously waived all 
claim to costs. The court confirmed the verdict, and 
decreed the plaintiff entitled to the lands in the pleadings 
mentioned, under the will of Owen Swiney. 

And so it was that after three years of costly litigation 
and unceasing anxiety Peg Woffington found her name 
inscribed on the motley roll of Irish landowners. Nothing, 
however, but the dregs of life remained to her, poor 
woman, and in less than a couple of years she was laid to 
rest at Teddington. By an irony of circumstance, the 
provision so carefully made for her declining years by her 
old friend defeated its own purpose. There can be little 
doubt that the trouble Owen Swiney’s legacy brought in 
its train was paramount among the contributory causes of 
Peg Woffington’s premature death. 


Retrospective Review 


The Golden-groue, moralized in three Bookes : 
A worke very necessary for all such, as would 
know how to gouerne themselues, their houses, 
or their countrey. Made by W.V aughan, Master 
of Artes, and Graduate in the Ciuill Law, The 
second Edition, now lately reuiewed and enlarged 
by the Authour. | Danter’s device: Fame— Aut 
nunc aut nunguam.’| Imprinted at London by 
Simm Stafford: And are to be sold by Richard 
Serger, and Iohn Browne. 1608. 


Witutam Vaucuan’s “Golden Grove” is familiar by 
name to all students of the Elizabethan period by reason 
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of an account of the death of Kit Marlowe included 
in it, which has been quoted time and again. The book 
itself is, however, somewhat scarce and has never been 
reprinted, and is thus little known, although it contains, 
scattered among a number of moral observations of a 
rather trite nature, a few scraps not without interest. 

The author, who belonged to a well-known family, 
was born in 1577, and educated at Westminster and at 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he took the B.A. degree in 
1595, and that of M.A. in 1597. In 1597 and 1598 he 
published in two parts a work called ‘‘ ’Epwrorarynov pium,” 
a collection of Latin verse translations from the Bible, 
with some original poems in the same language, and in 
the latter year another book of verses entitled ‘‘ Poematum 
Libellus,” which he dedicated to the Earl of Essex. As 
the dedication of his ‘‘Golden Grove” is dated in 1599 
from Jesus College, he perhaps remained at Oxford until 
that date, but in the following year we hear of him as 
travelling in France and Italy. On his return he married 
and settled down at Llangyndeyrn in Carmarthenshire. 

In 1608, during a thunderstorm of exceptional violence, 
the house was struck by lightning and Vaughan’s wife 
killed, a circumstance which seems somewhat to have 
unsettled his mind. He published three years later a 
most curious mystical work entitled “The Spirit of 
Detraction, coniured and conuicted in seven circles,” in 
which the accident is discussed at length. 

In 1610 Vaughan purchased from a company of 
adventurers some land in Newfoundland and thus began 
a new and more active period of his life. He sent out a 
number of settlers to his territory, to the districts of which 
he gave the names of the Welsh counties, besides such 
more personal appellations as ‘ Vaughan’s Cove,” 
“Golden Grove,” &c., and in 1622 went thither himself. 
After a three years’ residence in the country he returned 
to England, and in 1626, under the pseudonym of 
Orpheus junior, published the “Golden Fleece.” This 
work discusses in the form of an allegory the abuses of 
the age, giving at the same time much information about 
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Newfoundland, where, according to the author, the 
“Golden Fleece,” which is to cure all the evils of the 
present world, is to be found. Vaughan published several 
other works, including some on medical subjects, a fact 
which has led some to suppose that he belonged to the 
medical profession : this, however, appears to be an error. 
He died in 1641. 

The ‘‘Golden Grove” first appeared in 1600, but I 
have been unable to see this edition, there being no copy 
either at the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the 
University Library, Cambridge. The second edition, of 
which use has here been made, was published in 1608 and 
professes to have been lately reviewed and enlarged. A 
reference on sig. Bb 5° to the eclipse of 1598 as eight 
years ago indicates that the corrections were made in 
1606, and this is supported by the reference to Marlowe’s 
book against the Trinity being written “about 14 yeres 
a-goe.” 

“The work opens with an affectionate dedication to the 
author’s brother, ‘‘ Sir John Vaughan of Golden Grove, 
Knight,” dated at Jesus College, Oxford, 1599. In this 
he tells us that he has conformed as neere as he could 
“like vnto that golden grove of the ancient Hesperides.” 

In the epistle to the reader Vaughan refers to his two 
Latin poems and to a commentary on Persius, with a 
paraphrase in English and Latin, which he had written 
seven years before, but had never published. His long 
silence—it was hardly two years after all—may, he fears, 
have caused some to think that he has overslept himself, 
with Epimenides, “or to have playd the micher amongst 
the obscure Antipodes.” 

This epistle is followed by a number of commendatory 
poems mostly by Oxford friends. The list of names is a 
more than usually distinguished one and _ includes 
several which are still to be met with in the records 
of the time, though there are none that reached the first 
class. Among them may be mentioned Thomas Storer, 
author of the “Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey,” 
and Charles Fitzgeffrey, author of the “ A ffaniae.” 
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The work itself is divided into three books, and these 
again into chapters, while the chapters are grouped under 
headings called “ plants ”—for no purpose, I imagine, but 
to carry out the idea of the “Grove.” Thus the first 
“plant” contains three chapters ‘‘Of God’s nature,” 
‘The knowledge of God,” and “‘ Atheists.” In the third 
of these is found the oft-quoted account of Marlowe’s 
death at Deptford at the hands of ‘‘ one named Ingram, 
that had inuited him thither to a feast,” whom Marlowe 
himself had tried to stab. The passage is, perhaps, too 
well known to repeat. 

Vaughan’s method is really almost that of the compiler 
of a commonplace book. Many of the chapters consist 
of little more than strings of quotations mostly taken from 
the Bible and the classics, with in some cases a few modern 
examples, but hardly anything of the author’s own. He 
sometimes, however, adds an “ Objection ” at the end of 
the chapter, which he then proceeds to answer. Thus, in 
the section on the unlawfulness of suicide, he brings forward 
a number of instances of persons who have been praised 
for taking or attempting to take their own lives, among 
them being Cato, Lucretia, Sampson, Jonah, Razis, and 
the virgins of the primitive church. Vaughan takes each 
in turn, and shows that the objection derived from their 
examples does not hold; only the last, as he says, 
‘‘seemeth to have some difficulties,” for St. Jerome 
“after a sort” approved of the conduct of these virgins. 
Vaughan cannot, however, do so; he commends their 
faith and constancy, ‘‘ but, no doubt, in this fact they 
sinned grievously.” 

Vaughan was rigid, it not puritanical, in his views : 
witness what he says of jesting. He is talking of lies, 
which are divided into three sorts : 


The second kind of lies is named jesting, which men use at table, not 
of any premeditation or malice, but rather for to delight the company. 
Howbeit among Christians it is not much laudable. 


The author has, of course, much to say about current 
abuses, ostentation, gaming, the decline of hospitality, 
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&c., but his treatment of them has no particular originality. 
He is especially strong in condemning display, attacking 
with acrimony “ Cavaleers and tosse-pots” who “flaunt 


like Peacockes” and “ play the Braggadochians.” 


Such are many of our yong Gentlemen, who by their wise parents 
are sent so timely to learne wise fashions at London. Such are they, I 
say, who cary beehives and common-wealths in their pates, who jet 
now and then in the streetes with bushes of feathers on their Cockes- 
combed sconces, and goe attired in Babylonian rayments, 


A passage from the chapter ‘“‘Of Poetry, and the 
excellencie thereof” may be selected as a fair example 
of Vaughan’s style : 


Jeffery Chaucer, the English Poet, was in great account with King 
Richard the second, who gave him in reward of his Poems the Mannour 
of Newelme in Oxford Shire. Neither will I passe over with silence, 
the favour of the French Queene Anne, wife to Lewis the twelfe of 
France, extended to Poets. This Queen passing on a time from her 
lodging towards the Kings side, saw in a gallerie Allen Chartier a 
learned Poet, leaning on a Tables end fast asleepe : which this Princesse 
espying, shee stouped downe to kisse him, uttering these words in all 
their hearings: Wee may not of princely courtesie passe by, and not 
honour with our kisse the mouth from whence so many golden poems 
have issued. Frauncis, the first, French King in the yeere of our Lord 
1532 made those famous Poets, Dampetrus and Macrinus, of his priuie 
Counsell. King Henry the eight, her late Maiesties Father, for a few 
Psalmes of David turned into English meeter by Sternhold, made him 
Groome of his privie chamber, and rewarded him with many great 
giftes besides. Moreover, hee made Sir Thomas Moore Lord Chancelour 
of this Realme, whose Poeticall workes are as yet in great regard .. . 


Other examples are Verzoza, a Spanish poet, who was 
given a pension by Queen Mary, and Doctor Haddon who 
was made master of the Requests by Queen Elizabeth. 

In the chapter “Of the Art Magick,” Vaughan tells 
a curious story of a counterfeit dumb fellow whom he had 
seen about nineteen years before, who could by signs 
and tokens foretell divers things to come, and could also 
tell a man’s misfortunes, his age, the name of his wife, 
and the number of his children, besides being able to find 

' Puritan as he was, Vaughan seems to have admired the work of 
Thomas Nashe, from whose “Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem” he 


borrows largely when discussing the evils of the day. 
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hidden treasures—an old trick that! At last this young 
magician arrived at ‘“‘a zealous gentleman’s house,” who 


suspected him 


and made no more adoe, but by violence and threatning enforced him to 
speake, and to declare his dissimulation, procured, as hee himselfe con- 
fessed, by the Divell, with whome hee had covenanted to become 
dumbe, on condition that he might performe such myracles, 


Vaughan, who was himself something of a mystic, 
seems quite to believe in this story, as he does in the 
well-known tale of Cornelius Agrippa’s black dog, 
which he tells in the same chapter. 

Vaughan’s views on education are not without interest; 
the number of his Oxford friends suggests that they 
should have some value. He finds much fault with the 
general standard of education among young men of the 
better class) Though the cost of maintaining a youth 
at a university until he “attains to perfection” is at 
least £300, he often gets but little in return. There 
are, it seems, a great number of incompetent tutors who 
snatch up such as come guideless to the University, 
“and having gotten them into their nets, they after- 
ward let them runne at randon.” Many young men 
are taken too early from the University and placed 
at the Innes of Court, where “they gad to stage-playes, 
and are seduced by flattering coni-catchers.” The author 
has a special chapter ‘‘ That schoole-masters should have 
large stipends,” and is anxious for increased educational 
facilities. 

It is, he says, a pity that 


every severall parish in this realme of England, hath not a good schoole- 
master constituted in it, for the trayning up of youth, and an indifferent 
living out of the same parish, for his travell. 


Children would then no longer have to be sent to Eton, 
Westminster, or Winchester, where the cost of keeping 
them is great. He discourses also very sensibly of the 
comparative advantages of home tuition and school, con- 
cluding that the best results are obtained by keeping 
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children at home under a private tutor until the age of thir- 
teen, and then sending them to a common school for two 
or three years until they are ready for the University. 
In no case should they be sent to the University when 
under fourteen years of age. He tells us how to discern a 
good tutor, ‘‘ The qualities of a good Tutor be ten,” but 
they were much the same then as now, save that he is not 
now expected always to have his pupils “in his sight and 
chamber.” 

The last “ plant” deals with military affairs and is of 
little interest. From the author’s account of ‘‘ the marks ot 
a soldier”’ we gather that he would hardly have approved 
of Falstaff, for it is carefully specified that the soldier 
must be “ nimble, active, and not of a fat or grosse body, 
lest like a carter’s jade he founder and fall downe.” 
Soldiers may be of any age from seventeen to forty-six, 
but the older are better than the younger. 

The work closes with a further series of commendatory 
verses, by Matthew Gwinne, I. Fl. [? John Florio], 
Thomas James, first Bodley’s Librarian, and others. 


Correspondence 
Recovery of a Lost Ballad and Tune 


Mr. Ursan,—‘* To the tune of Jn Crete” is a not 
uncommon heading to broadside ballads of the seven- 
teenth century, and the ballad itself is referred to con- 
stantly in Elizabethan literature. It forms one of a list 
of ballads in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Monsieur 
Thomas, where in Act iii. scene 3, the Fiddler says 
he can sing, amongst other ballads, 


In Crete when Dedimus first began. 


Nashe, in Have With You to Saffron Walden (ed. 
McKerrow, vol. iii. p. 67) mentions, “In Creete when 
Dedalus, a song that is to him [Gabriel Harvey] food 
from heaven,” getting the fourth word correct. It is 
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also alluded to by “‘ Simon Smel-knave” in “ Fearfull 
effects of two Comets” as early as 1591. William 
Chappell, however, failed to recover the ballad, and 
the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth was forced to regard it as lost, 
and this increases my pleasure in being enabled to send 
you the first two stanzas of the words, and what is 
probably the tune thereof. 

Harley MS. 7578, in which the ballad occurs, was 
certainly known to Chappell and Dr. Rimbault, and 
Joseph Ritson has written on the first folio of the 
portion containing tunes the following note (fol. 83) : 


An oblong paper book, given, in 1717-18, to Mr. [Humphrey] 
Wanley, by James Mickleton esquire of Grays-inn, containing the treble 
part of a collection of old songs, &c., set to musick, used within and 
about the bishop[ric] of Durham in the time of queen Elizabeth, with 
the names of the composers: imperfect. 


The ballad with which we are now concerned occurs 
on fol. 103. The tune, of which I give an exact copy, 
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originally had some religious verses set to it, beginning 
“‘ Christe ys rysynge.” ‘These have been roughly deleted, 
and above them are written the following words, which 
I divide into lines : 


In creat when dedylus fyrst began 
his stait and long exile to wayle 
when mynus wrath had shutt upp then 
yche way by land eche way by sayle 
the love of creett hyme prycked so 5 
that he devysed away to goe 
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his tender sonn yonge Icarus 
his fatheres cayre and onlye joy 
Bedewed with teares did comfort thus 
be of good chear myne owen sweet boy 10 
thoughe land and seas be from us reft 
ye skyes aloft be for us lefte. 


In line 2 I suspect “strait” for “stait”: line 3, 
read “than” for the rime’s sake : line 5, read “‘Greece”’ 
for “creett” (see below) : lines 11 and 12 “eft” and 
“Jefte”? appear to be written “raft” and “lafte,” 
and at first [ read them as “‘kast” and “laste.” This 
is all there is of the ballad, the verso of the leaf con- 
taining other matter.’ 

The story is of course concerned with the escape 
of Daedalus and his son Icarus from the labyrinth 
of Minos (“mynus,” line 3) by means of the famous 
wings fastened with wax, which melted in the heat of 
the sun, letting Icarus fall into the sea which there- 
after bore his name. Lines 5 and 6 are sung in 
Monsieur Thomas as referred to above, by Thomas 


himself : 
The love of Greece, and it tickled him so, 
That he deviséd away to go, 


which have not hitherto been identified as belonging 
to “In Crete” (Dyce’s ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
vol. vii. p. 367). 

The ballad, I confess, gives little promize of being a 
good one, if it ever be recovered entirely; and the 
tune is also monotonous, though scarcely more so than 
several others. Certainly it would suit “The Sinner’s 
Redemption ” and “The Sinner’s Care to Repent,” 
two dull broadside ballads sung to this tune; but it 
is scarcely a fit tune for Sir Edward Dyer’s “ My 
mind to me a kingdom is,” also sung to it (see 
Tue Gentieman’s Macazine for April last, p. 231). 


F. Sipcwick. 


* Extracts from Harl. 7578 have been printed by Bernhard Fehr in 
Herrig’s Archiv, vol. cvii., but the ballad is not among them. 
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Of Usury. 


Mr. Ursan,—After reading the learned and entertain- 
ing paper in the February number of Tue GentTLEMan’s 
Macazine (pp. 53-62) on Wilson’s ‘“‘ Discourse of 
Usury,” I turned to Jeremy Collier’s “Essays upon 
Several Moral Subjects ”—for I remembered that the 
weighty and witty nonjuring divine (whose attack on 
the profligacy of the stage fluttered the literary dove- 
cotes at the close of the seventeenth century) had 
devoted a Dialogue to the consideration of this chilling 
but evergreen subject. The interlocutors are Miso- 
chrestes, who abominates “that griping practice of 
Usury,” and a professional money-lender Alphius, who 
defends his calling with adroitness and good-humour. 
Though Misochrestes’ language is sometimes exaspera- 
tingly forcible, the discussion is ccnducted amicably. 
**1’m no extortioner,’ mildly remarks Alphius; “ my 
Interest goes generally under the Statute: And, I hope, 
there’s no harm in taking the Benefit of the Law.” 
‘““That’s well!” heatedly rejoins Misochrestes: ‘‘ What 
if you might roast or boil a Man by Act of Parliament, 
would you turn Cannibal under such a oleration f” 
To this rhetorical question the money-lender replies 
that nothing which is malum per se would ever be 
tolerated by Christian legislators. When he goes on to 
quote St. Paul, the other flies out—‘ The Conscience of 
an Infidel starts at it; the very Turks won't endure it.’ 
“Then they may let it alone,” drily retorts the money- 
lender ; adding, ‘‘If Declamation is your Business, I 
shan’t stop my journey: But if you are inclin’d to 
debate the matter calmly, I’ll venture to alight.” 

In cooler temper Misochrestes then proceeds to open 
the attack against Usury by arguments drawn “ from 
the Reason of the Thing”; ; from the authority of the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and Church Councils ; and 
finally from the Statute Book. Naturally he begins by 
advancing the well-worn view that the precious metals 
are of a ‘‘ barren and unpropagating nature.” But this 
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argument “ from the Reason of the Thing”’ is treated 
with scant respect by Alphius. Ifa man has a thousand 
pounds by him, nobody can censure him for buying 
a farm and letting it to a tenant. Misochrestes 
agrees, and Alphius continues : 


Very well: Now if I may receive Fifty Pounds, or more, per Annum, 
for this Money turn’d into Land, why may I not keep it in the Species 
of Coin, and dispose of it to interest for the same Advantage? ’Tis 
the money that bought the Land; and why may not I take a moderate 
Profit under the first Form, as well as under the latter? Interest, 
properly speaking, is but Rent for Money: And Rent, as we use the 
word, is no better than Usury for Land. Now that it should be lawful 
to make an advantage in one case and not in the other is to me unin- 
telligible. For what should hinder me from making my Property ser- 
viceable, when it lies in Crowns and Guineas, as well as when I convert 
them into Arable and Pasture? Is it because there is an Advantage 
to be made by him that hires the Land, but not by him that borrows 
the Money? This is a Mistake: For Money taken up at Interest, and 
employ’d in Trade and Merchandize, often turns to a much better 
Account than the Business of Husbandry. And therefore Silver and 
Gold is by no means so barren a Commodity as you suppose. Money 
is a strange fruitful Thing, provided the Soil and the Season hits ; carry 
it but to Turkey or the East Indies, and it commonly exceeds the Pro- 
duct of Grain: Cent. per Cent. is no Miracle in such cases. Now if my 
Stuck helps to enrich my Neighbours why should not I come in for a 
Share of the Gain ? 


Misochrestes lamely replies that Alphius ought not to 
share the gain, as he had borne no part in the fatigue 
and hazard of the voyage; but the other maintains 
that he had risked his principal, and was therefore 
clearly entitled to some share of the profit. ‘Taking 
refuge in vague generalities, Misochrestes declares that 
usurers live on the labour of the indusirious and eat 
their bread in the sweat of other men’s brows. How 
about the Landlord, retorts Alphius. ‘“‘ Pray, let’s have 
no more of this, unless you have a mind to level all con- 
ditions and send the Prince to the Plough.” 

When Misochrestes begins to quote Scripture, Alphius 
very reasonably declines to regard Old Testament ordin- 
ances—framed for the direction of the Jewish Common- 
wealth—as of practical utility in the conduct of modern 
workaday life. Nobody seriously suggests that creditors 
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should be “ oblig’d to give their Debtors a general 
Release every seventh Year.” Municipal laws, argues the 
money-lender, “have regard to the Circumstances of 
Place and Time; to the Dispositions of the People they 
are to govern; and therefore we can’t expect they should 
be eve erywhere the same.” He is careful to point out 
to Philochrestes that the prohibition of Usury in Old 
Testament times was concerned with the protection of 
the poor. In Deut. xxiii. 19, it is said, “Thou shalt 
not lend thy Brother Victuals upon Usury.” He allows 
that this sort of usury was “a Branch of Oppression 
and a Hardship upon the Poor.” But who indulges 
in such nefarious practices to-day? The game is not 
worth the candle. He evidently regards the engrossing 
of corn as an antiquated abuse that was not likely to be 
revived; but how could he be expected to foresee the 
operations of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Chicago 
“rings” ? 

The views of the Fathers—St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, 
St. Chrysostome, and others—are presently discussed ; 
and the canons and decrees of ecclesiastical Councils 
then exercise the ingenuity of the disputants. At every 
turn Alphius is a match for Misochrestes. ‘The genius 
of Defoe could not have handled this Dialogue in more 
masterly manner. If to-day a harassed gentleman, in 
need of accommodation, could meet such a reasonable, 
urbane, and merciful “ fenerator” as Jeremy Collier’s 
Alphius, he would indeed have reason to congratulate 
himself. 

Grorrrey Martin. 


Reviews 


InpIA AND THE ApostLE Tuomas. An _ Inquiry. 
With a Critical Analysis of the Acta Thome, 
by A. E. Meptycorr, Bishop of Tricomia. 
(London: D. Nutt, 1905.) 


Or the bypaths of ecclesiastical history few are more 
interesting op: more puzzling than the story of the early 
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propagation of the Christian faith in India. Legend, 
which can be traced back both in the East and West to 
the fourth century, claims St. Thomas the Apostle as the 
first Christian missionary of Hindostan, and there still 
survive in Southern India native Christian communities 
of ancient origin, which boast to be the descendants of 
the Christians first evangelised by the Apostle, claiming 
that the Church of San Thomé at Mylapore, now a 
southern suburb of Madras, contains his tomb, and 
pointing out a neighbouring hill as the site of his martyr- 
dom. The author of the present handsome volume, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of the nominal see of Tricomia, 
in partibus infidelium, aims at investigating the value of 
these traditions, and at putting the claim of St, Thomas 
to be the Apostle of India on a historical basis. In the 
execution of this task he has spared neither learning nor 
ingenuity. He candidly sets forth the evidence, sup- 
presses nothing, and gives his critics all the materials on 
which they can, if they will, base their dissent from his 
views. Sometimes he is unnecessarily lengthy ; at others 
he rather forces the pace ; and here and there he indulges 
in biographical and other disquisitions which do not seem 
to help forward his argument. But he is well equipped 
for his task ; he knows both eastern and western sources ; 
he is acquainted with the work of recent scholars, such as 
Carl Schmidt and Burkitt ; and shows plenty of ingenuity 
in making their labours contribute towards his object. 
His critical qualities come out most conspicuously in his 
careful examination of the apocryphal Acta 1home, to 
which, following on the lines suggested by Carl Schmidt, 
he denies an exclusively gnostic origin, though recognising 
a large element of gnostic interpolation and modification. 
Yet with all his learning and candour he can hardly be 
said to have proved his case after a fashion which 
scientific history will recognise. It is, however, but fair to 
say that a study of his work leaves on the reader’s mind an 
increased feeling of the possibility of the story, and 
strengthens the conviction, now forced upon us from 
many sources, that much truth may well lurk in ancient 
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tradition, and that it is neither scholarly nor critical to 
reject it all on @ priori grounds without careful examina- 
tion. But for all that, the mission of St. Thomas can 
not be regarded as proven. There is no testimony to it 
until the fourth century, when the recently discovered 
hymns of St. Ephraem, the Syrian doctor, who lived at 
Edessa from 363 to 373, testify to the fact that it was then 
believed at Edessa that St. Thomas had been the Apostle 
of- India, and was martyred there, and that his bones were 
subsequently transported to Edessa by a merchant, where 
they were regarded with great veneration by the faithful. 
Fourth-century authors in the West, conspicuous among 
them being St. Gregory of Nazianzus and St. Ambrose 
of Milan speak of the story of Thomas’ work in India as 
a matter of general acceptance. Accordingly, the Thomist 
tradition can be traced back to within three hundred 
years of the Apostle’s date. But the only scrap of earlier 
evidence lies in the circumstance that the witness of coins 
. proves that there really existed in India during the 
middle part of the first century a king named Gondophores, 
who is said in the Acta Thome to have been ruling 
over the interior of the peninsula at the period of 
Thomas’ mission, and whose use of Greek in his coins 
shows a mind turned towards Western influences. Bishop 
Medlycott does indeed heap together a great mass of 
other testimony, but none of it is earlier and most is 
much later than that of the fourth-century fathers to 
whom we have referred. It is hard to see that much 
is gained from the witness of Gregory of Tours or Bede 
or King Alfred, and still less from that of Marco Polo, 
St. Francis Xavier and other comparatively modern per- 
sonages. It only shows the continuity of the tradition, 
and is not sufficiently independent to increase its pro- 
bability. And sometimes in using it, it must be con- 
fessed that the bishop has hardly the same severe standard 
of evidence as he shows, for example, when he rejects the 
testimony of Eusebius to the mission of Pantenus to the 
‘farthest recesses of the East” and elsewhere, more 
specifically to India. But the bishop is so zealous for 
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St. Thomas that he is rather austere in blocking the way 
to possible rivals to his claims. Perhaps the nature of 
his subject contributes towards making the most satis- 
factory part of the volume that in which he describes 
the peregrinations of the relics of St. Thomas, and tells 
us in detail of the general cult of the saint in medieval 
and modern times. So widely does he spread his net 
that representations of the legend in art are carefully 
recorded, and several appropriate illustrations of such 
representations add to the vividness of our impressions. 
But the figures depicted on p. 148 of the portal of the 
church of Our Lady at Semur, are by a curious slip 
described as in ‘‘ stained glass.” A glance at the photo- 
graph shows that they are sculptures on the tympanum 
of the portal. 


Tue Portry anD PuiLosopHy or Georce MEREDITH. 
By Georce Macautay Trevetyan. (Constable, 
1906, 3s. 6d. net.) 


WE confess to a certain distrust in approaching critical 
studies of poets, especially those in which the critic 
assumes the part of a “ prolocutor,” and extorts a philo- 
sophical system from what one might almost be tempted to 
consider a chaos of imagination. But Mr. Trevelyan’s 
name upon this book is already sufficient guarantee that 
the reader need anticipate no slipshod or second-hand 
commentary ; and his preface reassures us further by 
hinting that the system has been expounded to him in 
conversation by no other than its original teacher. Finally, 
the perusal of the book once for all banishes any further 
doubts, and leaves us deeply indebted to the author, 
There are many, we know, who in reading poetry will 
refuse a second trial, if the meaning is not clear at the 
first attempt; and while it is not true that the excellence 
of Mr. Meredith’s poetry varies with the difficulty of 
understanding it, no one would deny that a great deal of 
it demands alertness in the reader. Mr. Trevelyan pro- 
vides a catalogue of the poet’s methods of obscurity, and 
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unravels a few typical tangles of his speech (pp. 74-79) 
ending with the apt quotation from the “ Egoist ” 
‘‘ Mrs, Mountstuart detested the analysis of her sentence 
It had an outline in vagueness, and was flung out to be 
apprehended, not dissected.” 

Mr. Trevelyan divides his subject into four chapters— 
“ The Poet,” “The Singer of Strange Songs,’ ‘‘ The 
Philosopher and Moralist,” “The Critic of Society.” 
We are inclined to think that the fifth term of this 
progression would be ‘‘ The Novelist.” The first 
chapter treats chiefly of “Modern Love” and “ Love 
in the Valley,” each so undeniably a poem that we cannot 
conceive either in any other shape. But as we progress 
under Mr. Trevelyan’s guidance through the poems, the 
feeling grows that we are leaving the true field of the poet 
and approaching that of the novelist, until when we come 
to ‘* The Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady” we 
could almost wish it were a novel and not a poem. We 
should scarcely be surprised if the judgment of future 
generations discovers the same decrease of true poetical 
power in the novels themselves, from “ Richard Feverel ” 
to “ The Amazing Marriage.” 

But we have not the least doubt that Mr. Trevelyan 
is justified in feeling assured of the absolute value of 
Meredith’s poems. ‘ Modern Love” is almost Shake- 
spearean in expression : 


as midnight makes 
Her giant heart of Memory and Tears 
Drink the pale drug of silence. 


We may perhaps still hope for a complete edition ot 
all the poems that George Meredith has ever written ; 
the present volume includes a reprint of the “ Ode to the 
Spirit of Earth in Autumn,” with which Mr. Trevelyan 
deals at length, comparing it rightly with the description 
of Richard Feverel’s night-walk in the Rhineland forest. 
The influencing of man, whose mother is Earth, by 
Earth’s moods and the moods of her surrounding atmo- 
sphere, is a theme that continually recurs, and the above 
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is one of the finest instances. But we have always 
thought that the most effective touch in the description 
of Richard’s battle with the storm is the episode of the 
little leveret that licked the hand of her protector. The 
turbulence in Richard’s brain was exhausted by his bodily 
conflict with the storm, but his heart was re-humanised 
by the little animal in his bosom. 

Of the now famous “ Love in the Valley,” which has 
intoxicated others besides Stevenson, Mr. Trevelyan 
remarks that ‘‘ criticism drops its weapons,” and he makes 
a just estimate of the earlier versionof 1851. Weregret, 
with him, the author’s omission of the “ rippled river 
plains,” and would like to see the line 


Shall the birds in vain then valentine their sweethearts ? 


reinstated in the later version, albeit the rest of the stanza 
shows juvenile weaknesses. 

“The Woods of Westermain,” “ Love in the Valley,” 
and “ The Day of the Daughter of Hades” are perhaps 
the poems to which we recur most constantly ; but a 
re-reading, induced by the study of the present book, 
has not only identified several phrases that have been 
haunting our mind, but revealed further beauties and 
new depths. In the way of gratitude to the author 
we can only hint to him that research in mid-Victorian 
periodicals such as Once a Week will reveal little lyrics 
of George Meredith’s which to the best of our knowledge 
have not been reprinted anywhere. Does he know the 
ballad of romance entitled “ The Crown of Love” ? 








Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


“O quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi sistat!” ’Tis 
seldom that we have cause to chide our English sun for 
being too prodigal of his favours, but the heat and the 
thunderstorms of these early August days have slackened 
Sylvanus Urban’s energy till he has hardly a word to 
throw at a dog. ‘Every summer,” wrote Horace 
Walpole in mid-June 1768 to George Montagu, “ one 
lives in a state of mutiny and murmur” ; but Walpole 
was grumbling at the absence of the sun. Addison 
(Spectator, No. 393) maintained that summer in England 
was fresher and more spring-like than in any other 
country of Europe. To Sylvanus Urban it seems that 
our winters grow ever longer and our summers ever 
briefer, the explanation doubtless being that Sylvanus is 
growing ever older. Well, well : ‘Time is the feathered 
thing,” as Jasper Mayne sang : 


Whilst we do speak, our fire 
Doth into ice expire. 


This fervid summer-heat will soon be spent, and then 
we shall vainly sigh for its return. 


But none will sigh for a return of the heavy rains 
that have worked such havoc. The old bridge at 
Beddgelert has been swept away by the swollen torrent. 
It must be nearly thirty years ago, long before the days 
of bicycles and motors, since Sylvanus Urban, then but a 
boy, passed over it. He had started from Chepstow on 
a solitary walking-tour, and was soon caught in a rattling 
thunderstorm on the Wyndcliff. Tintern Abbey and 
Raglan Castle are fresh in his memory to-day. A mile 
or two out of Monmouth he came upon some excellent 
nutty-hearted ale, that George Borrow would have im- 
mortalised. As he pursued his way to Raglan Castle he 
pondered on the ale—‘‘this way and that dividing the 
swift mind”—until at length, in despair of meeting 
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an equal brew, he turned back again and had another 
tankard. Heavens, what days were those! In his pack 
he carried the “ Essays of Elia” and.read them in an old 
inn at Llandovery, where the gracious hostess lighted in his 
honour tall wax candles fit to stand before an altar. 
After leaving Llandovery, he lost his way among the 
Caermarthenshire hills, and was in very poor plight 
with hunger and fatigue when he reached the white- 
washed walls of Tregaron. At Harlech he rested for a 
couple of days, and then covered the way to Beddgelert— 
twenty miles, if he remembers rightly—at a spanking 
pace; proceeding in the late afternoon to climb Snowdon, 
and arriving at Llanberis an hour or so before midnight. 
Back to London, every inch of the way, walked the young 
Sylvanus. He indulges the hope that he may yet shoulder 
his pack again. 


The cry of “ back to the land,” with which we are all 
by this time familiar and possibly a trifle bored, is re- 
sponsible for the picturesque law-breaking at Plaistow 
and elsewhere that is now disturbing the repose of mayors 
and councilmen. This seizure of land by hungry people, 
who can show no title-deeds save necessity, is no new 
thing. Many of the comfortable farmsteads on lonely 
moorland and heath-clad hill are the legitimate descendants 
of illicit shielings and rude huts built by men who had 
tramped the roads until, grown weary, they determined at 
last to make a home for themselves in spite of all that the 
law—with its dignity of parish beadles and stocks—could 
do in protest. And not only in waste places did the 
penniless beggar try to turn himself into a “solid” man. 
In cities there are still to be found streets where no rent 
is ever paid. George Gissing drew a picture of one of 
these streets in a short story entitled “‘In No Man’s 
Land,” and a recent case proved that (true artist as he 
was) he had not over-coloured his facts. 


_ But the squatters of to-day are acting collectively, not 
individually, and their united action is the necessary and 
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logical outcome of the gospel of Socialism. Sylvanus 
Urban is old-fashioned enough to distrust these new 
methods of warfare, and to see trouble a-head. Land- 
hunger is a form of disease for which many cures have 
been sought and found, but none of them has proved 
wholly satisfactory. The peasant-proprietor, as painted 
by idealists and political orators, is a very desirable person ; 
the peasant-proprietor, as seen at close quarters, is very 
much the reverse. Lately Sylvanus Urban has visited a 
village where the peasants own most of the land and lord 
it in houses that were built for gentler owners; and 
that village does not boast a high standard of manners 
or morals—testifying to the time-worn truth that power 
without responsibility becomes tyranny. History has 
taught us what to do with tyrants ; we can dethrone them 
or cut off their heads. But from a multitude of tyrants 
escape will not be so easy ; and the camps at Plaistow 
and Manchester are a menace not to be overlooked. 


The third volume of the ‘ London Topographical 
Record” (including the Fifth and Sixth Annual Report 
of the London Topographical Society), valuable and 
entertaining though it be, has saddened Sylvanus Urban. 
Mr. J. George Head, in his “ Notes on Alterations 
which have taken place in the northern portion of St. 
Marylebone during the last fifteen years ”—a history of 
the destruction of that beautiful garden-suburb, St. John’s 
Wood—tells us that in Elm Tree Road the leases are 
running out, and that “the owners will probably replace 
the detached houses with buildings which will cover the 
land to a more remunerative extent.” With deadly 
determination the Trustees of the Howard de Walden 
Estate have set themselves to aggravate the mischief 
wrought by the Great Central Railway. They have 
destroyed the amenities of Melina Place (where poor Phil 
May died) by erecting hard-by a dreary wilderness of 
ugly tenements. Sylvanus Urban would rather go back 
to pre-Promethean days and be among them that lived 
pipunkec ctvtpwv év pvxoig avnAiovc, than accept rent-free the 
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best suite of rooms that this dingy prison-house has to 
offer. 


It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Head’s paper to Mr. 
Hilton Price’s “Signs of Old London,” continued from 
the second volume of the Record. The present instal- 
ment gives a very full and carefully annotated list of the 
signs (numbering over two hundred and twenty) that 
once swung in St. Paul’s Churchyard and Paternoster 
Row. Of singular interest are Col. W. F. Prideaux’s 
“Notes on Salway’s Plan of the Road from Hyde Park 
Corner to Counter’s Bridge.” The Plan was made in 
1811 for the Kensington Turnpike Trust by their 
surveyor, Joseph Salway ; and a facsimile reproduction 
of it, in thirty sections, has been issued by the London 
Topographical Society—an achievement on which the 
Society is to be heartily congratulated. These Notes of 
Col. Prideaux are simply fascinating ; and they read so 
easily that one is apt to forget the immense amount of 
research that the writing of them must have entailed. In 
addition the volume includes Addresses by Mr. Laurence 
Gomme and Mr. Hilton Price. It may safely be said 
that none of our Societies is doing more valuable work 
than the London Topographical. Every reader who has 
a guinea to spare should send it to the Secretary, 16 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C., and become a member. Those who 
can afford a larger outlay should secure (while yet they 
may) a complete set of the Society’s publications. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commissioners have re- 
moved a long-standing Irish grievance by the recent 
issue of the ‘* Report on Franciscan Manuscripts preserved 
at the Convent, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin.” These 
Manuscripts, formerly in the Franciscan College of St. 
Isidore, Rome, were transferred to Dublin in 1872. The 
Report was begun by Mr. G. D. Burtchaell, but its com- 
pletion we owe to the strenuous labours of Mr. J. M.Rigg, 
who knows how to overcome difficulties that would prove 
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insuperable to faint-hearted scholars. In his preface Mr 
Rigg assures us that “the editing of these papers ha: 
proved an unusually toilsome task, owing partly to thei 
polyglotic character, partly to the faded, fragmentary 
or decayed condition of not a few of the documents, th 
reading and dating of which accordingly entailed muck 
trouble.” Sylvanus Urban has merely turned the leave: 
of the Report (which he intends to read closely), but he 
can see that it provides ample entertainment for curious 
students. Luke Wadding, “the projector and first 
guardian ” of the College of St. Isidore, was “‘ the trusted 
spokesman of the Irish nation at the Roman Curia” from 
the last years of James I. to the Protectorate ; and it 
would be strange indeed if these documents should not bs 
found to teem with varied interest. In an early number 
of the Gentteman’s Macazine this Report shall be 
carefully examined. 


A generous young friend has paid Sylvanus Urban a 
compliment that he deeply appreciates. Of late Sylvanus’ 
avocations have not allowed him to go far afield. ’Tis 
true that he never aspired to tread the wall of China; to 
sail down Ganges and Hydaspis (“Indian streams”’) ; to 
carve his name on the Pyramids ; toembark on an Arctic 
or Antarctic expedition ; to explore the ruined temples of 
Central America ; to drowse among the mysteries of the 
Never-never-land. Yet there are times when the thirst 
of travel is upon him, and then he must needs content 
himself with being an arm-chair traveller. One of the 
most entertaining books of travel ever written is honest 
Tom Coryate’s “ Crudities”” (1611), which was republished 
last year by Messrs. MacLehose and Sons in two handsome 
volumes. A hundred copies of the new edition were 
printed on hand-made paper, and it is one of these that 
his kind-hearted friend (blessings upon him!) has just 
presented to Sylvanus Urban. 


What a book it is! Coryate rambled over the continent 
through “ France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, High 
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Germanie and the Netherlands,” covering nearly a couple 
of thousand miles (a good part of the way on foot), and 
making himself very much at home wherever he went. In 
Paris he met “‘that rare ornament of learning,” Isaac 
Casaubon, whom he found very courteous and affable. 
Some gipsies that he encountered at Nevers impressed 
him by their grim appearance, “for both their haire and 
their faces looked so blacke as if they were raked out of 
hel, and sent into the world by great Beelzebub to terrifie 
and astonish mortall man.” At Lyons (famoused as the 
city where Pontius Pilate slew himself) he was greatly 
taken with the Jesuits’ library and the “delectable garden 
of the Arch-bishop of Lyons, the fairest that I saw in all 
France, saving that of the Tuilleries and Fountaine 
Beleau.” In Italy he noted—not without approval— 
the use of forks at table, “a custome . . . that is not 
used in any other country that I saw in my travels, neither 
doe I thinke that any other nation of Christendome doth 
use it, but only Italy.” Umbrellas were another novelty 
that he observed in Italy. Of Venice (where he was 
befriended by Sir Harry Wotton) he gives the fullest 
account, and particularly warns English travellers to be 
on their guard against the cozening practices of gondoliers. 
Wherever he went the beloved image of his native Odcombe 
in Somersetshire remained fixed in his deep heart’s-core. 
After praising ‘‘this most sweet Paradise, this Domici- 
lium Venerum & Charitum,” Mantua, he declares that he 
prefers the very smoke of Odcombe ‘‘ before the fire of 
all other places under the Sunne.” In Odcombe Church 
he hung up as a votive offering the shoes (they are figured, 
vol. i. p. 113) in which he had “ walked from Venice to 
London.” But his adventurous spirit drove him forth 
again—-in 1612—-on a more distant pilgrimage. He 
sailed to Zante, and thence passed to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Alexandria and Cairo, After visiting Jerusalem, 
he went to Aleppo and joined a caravan for Persia. 
Journeying from Ispahan to Lahore he met the famous 
Sir Robert Sherley, who was on his way from the Mogul’s 
Court to the King of Persia. At Surat, in December 
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1617—hardly turned of forty—he came “ to his journies 
end; for here he overtook Death.” It is a thousand 
pities that he left no full record of his Eastern travels. 


A strange piece of news is reported from Belfast— 
that a swimmer has been attacked by a porpoise. 
Sylvanus Urban will not be lightly persuaded that Con- 
stable Peter Naughton’s assailant off Twin Islands was 
really a porpoise, for of all kindly creatures your por- 
poise is surely the kindliest. Ray maintained that the 
porpoise is the dolphin of the ancients; and dolphins, 
as everybody knows, are the friends of man. Indeed, 
Sylvanus Morgan in his “Sphere of Gentry” (1661) 
unhesitatingly states that there is ‘‘no fish else that loves 
the company of man.” It was a dolphin that saved 
Arion; and ‘‘ Persian authors of high antiquity say 
that the de/fn will take on his back persons in danger 
of being drowned.” So this Belfast scandal may be 
safely rejected. Possibly the constable was attacked by 
one of those odious long-shore sharks against which 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo in The Times has been recently warning 


visitors to Mevagissey. 





Traditional History of Warwick 


Tue great pageant at Warwick is 
a thing of the past. The splen- 
dour of the spectacle has impressed 
the traditional history of the 
midland town on the imagination 
of its people, and on that of a 
host of pilgrims from other parts ; 
but in good sooth it is well that 
the authorities did not unreser- 
vedly pledge themselves to the 
truth of their representation. 
Since the days of John Ross or 
Rouse, the fifteenth-century chro- 
nicler of Warwick, tradition has 
passed muster as history; yet 
Rouse had but very slender 
- material on which to raise so im- 
posingastructure. This medieval 
cleric, like many another learned 
clerk of his day, found time to 
travel, and once upon a time 
journeyed as far as Anglesea. Why 
or wherefor he undertook so long 
a journey does not appear; but 
one may hazard the suggestion, 
that in some way or other it was 
for the benefit of the Canons of 
St. Mary’s, Warwick’s principal 
foundation. In Anglesea he be- 
came acquainted with authorities 
which were probably new to him, 
namely, the Welsh Chronicles, in 
other words, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Gildas, and probably 
Nennius. From their pages he 
culled sufficient material to invent 
a history of his native town. It is 
true that none of these writers 
mention the town; but this was 
no hindrance to our Chantry 
Priest, who may have argued that 
Geoffrey’s heroes (now known to 
be fabulous) might have benefited 
it. At that time no one could 
possibly have proved they did 
not; so with no fear before him 


of unkindly criticism, Rouse could 
say what he pleased. 

Gildas is not an historian to be 
implicitly trusted, but compared 
with Geoffrey he is t e mpersona- 
tion of truth. Geoffrey had in- 
vented—apparently for the sake 
of weaving a very pretty romance 
—a mysterious person whom he 
called “ Brute”; and a son of 
this hero, Guthelyne, was pitched 
upon by Rouse as a suitable founder 
for Warwick. 

Guitolin is called by Nennius 
a son of Gloui, the traditional 
founder of Gloucester, but Gloui 
is again merely a name invented 
to account for a name; and 


Guitolin may as well have been 
the son of Brute as of Gloui. 
That Guitolin was a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great is, alas, 


mere rhodomontade on the part of 
Rouse, and our chronicler adds 
nothing to the history of this 
town for 350 years, when a new 
figure appears in the person of one 
Guiderius, who began to reign 
3.4.D. Rouse’s Gwidard, mark his 
imitative spelling of Welsh names, 
is doubtless sketched from Geof- 
frey’s Guiderius. In any case, 
** He was a special good lord, and 
costius repayrer of thys borough, 
and as then hyt was a nobyll cyte.” 
With Gwidard ends the race of 
Brythonic heroes. What did they 
leave behind them? Not so 
much as a single coin or single 
fragment of pottery, albeit the 
late Mr. Burgess thought he had 
detected a camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Castle, which said 
camp is very certainly nought but 
the breastworks of the defence 
under Sir Edward Peto in 1642, 
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Again, after an interval of time 
Saint Craddock appears, though 
no exact date is given. This 
“*Seynt Craddok” was a protégé 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, who was 
at very considerable pains to obtain 
his beatification, and made a 
journey to Rome on his account ; 
but it is most unlikely that the 
saint ever had anything to do with 
Warwick, even if a Warwick at 
that time existed, though he is 
stated to have made on it a 
** grete byldynge for hym and hys, 
and a churche of Seynt Johan the 
Baptyst.” Saint Craddock, or 
Caradoc, is no doubt the same as 
the well-known chief, Caratacos, 
whose name is so generally mis- 


spelt. 
Till the time of King Con- 
stantine, Rouse calls Warwick 


Caer-Leon, which was a town in 
Glamorganshire, but as good a 
name as any other for his purpose. 
With the fifth century Rouse in- 
troduces us to this fictitious King 
Constantine, the father of Uther 
Pendragon, who “great expens 
did in byldyng of thys borow, and 
changyed the name of hit from 
Caer-Leon callyng hit Cairumbre. 
Thys matter is playn as I sey, both 
in North Walys, and in Anglishey, 
in the Welsh Cronycles.” Rouse 
transplanted Constantine out of 
Geoffrey’s Chronicle as he had 
done the others before him. Pos- 
sibly to fix upon King Arthur 
himself would have been too much 
for the credulity of the canons of 
St. Mary; so choice fell on his 
grandfather. 

The next hero is a creation of 
our author, viz., Gwayr, who “‘dyd 
grete cost of thys town and 
namyed hit aftyr hym Caer Wayr.” 
Nennius mentions a Cair Guricon, 
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which has been identified with 
Warwick at a venture, but the 
real Caer Wayr is most likely 
Caer Weir or Wearmouth. Gwayr 
is probably an invention of Rouse 
to account for the town’s name, 
which, if Kemble is to be trusted, 
is merely that of a Saxon mark, 
* Thys Lord . . . on a,time met 
a geant that ran on hym with a tre 
shred, and the bark of, but the 
lord had grace wyth hym, and was 
a delyuer (nimble) man, and over- 
came the geant; and in token 
thereof, theirforward bere in his 
armes a ragged staff of silver on a 
field of sable.” The origin of the 
ragged staff, badge of the Earls of 
Warwick, is very remote, but 
Gwayr—it is needless to say— 
could have known nothing of 
heraldic ensigns. The legend only 
means that even in the fifteenth 
century the real origin of the 
badge was forgotten and a plau- 
sible theory had to be invented. 
The next worthy, Seynt Deucrik, 
or Dubricius, was a genuine per- 
son, the greatest moreover of the 
recorded early Welsh bishops ; but 
his scene of action lay far enough 
from Warwick. Rouse thinks it no 
hurt to move both him and his 
See Pontifical thither, in order to 
find a founder for the castle 
church, whose true origin had Jong 
since been forgotten. Every buhr 
would have a church within its 
enceinte, and “ Alhalowchurch in 
the Castel’ was certes no earlier 
than the warlike Lady of the 
Mercians (914 a.D.). The real 
Dubricius is said to have crowned 
King Arthur, and was first Bishop 
of Llandaff, and Primate of Wales, 
which primacy he after a while 
surrendered to St. David. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth provides 
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Rouse with the name of his first 
earl, Arthgall (the brother of King 
Gorbonius), who was famous as a 
temple-destroyer, hence just the 
man to attract Rouse. There 
were no Earls of Warwick at this 
date, since the earldom was of 
Mercia, not of the county, and the 
Earls of Mercia were girded with 
the comital sword, and received 
the county’s third-penny. Indeed, 
there is no reason to assume that 
Arthgall and his successors had 
any existence outside the Roll, at 
least in the sense of Earls of 
Warwick. As the Brythons have 
left no trace behind them, not 
even a coin, so is it with the 
Romans. In spite of some recent 


writers there is no more evidence 
that the site of the county town 
was settled in the time of the 
Romans, when the county must 
have been largely impermeable 


forest. A few coins, a few pot- 
sherds which may well have been 
carted from elsewhere, a few 
bronze objects in the museum 
(wrongly labelled Roman, for they 
are in reality Saxon)—these are 
the sole evidences put forward for 
its occupation, if we except the 
name Presidium invented by Cam- 
den, and blindly accepted by all 
his successors without question. 
The truth is, Warwick is far from 
any early road (the Roman road 
to Alcester is mere supposition), 
and had there been a Roman 
Warwick no one could have 
reached it. John Rouse was a 
valuable authority for affairs of his 
own day, but for the past of the 
town no authority at all. He was 
a terrible time-server, vain of his 
superficial knowledge of his 
“Walshe Chronycles,” and quite 
unscrupulous in transferring both 


their heroes and the scene of their 
labours to other districts and 
different times. What then is the 
truth about Warwick? 

The people Bede calls Hwiccians 
apparently began to conquer what 
we call Warwickshire, at a point 
near the village of Bidford, where 
brooches of a certain form, found 
also’ higher up the river, make 
their appearance. The battle of 
Fethanleah, 564 a.D., was probably 
fought at Faeh-laleah, close to 
Stratford-on-Avon, where there 
are early earthworks, and where 
interments of the Iron Age have 
been found (warriors buried with 
their spears and shields), The 
mound of Welcombe was doubtless 
an early buhr defending the river 
way and forming an outlying and 
very strong fort to guard the 
Midlands. When all fear of in- 
vasion by the river ceased, these 
defences were removed to War- 
wick, and here Elfleda threw up 
her buhr in the autumn of 914. 
This buhr became the strategical 
centre for the comital defence, 
and an important member in the 
second chain of forts erected 
across England to protect London 
in case of an invasion from the 
north; to the same series belong 
the castles of Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, Stafford, and Worcester, all 
of which, like Warwick, were 
placed in the centre of their 
respective counties for purely 
military reasons. ‘These mounds, 
thrown up on the enceinte of an 
oblong earthwork, were protected 
by wooden palisades and ditches. 
Elfieda’s dungeon (if by that term 
a tower of stone is meant) had no 
existence. Moreover, the walls 
with which, Rouse tells us, 
William the First fortified War- 
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wick, were earthen mounds. Itis 
not likely that stone was used in 
the town’s defences before the 
time of Henry II. Warwick arose 
for the regular and equitable ser- 
vice of Buhr-bot, in which every 
village and hamlet took its place 
in national defence, by providing 
some of its adults in turn to keep 
armed watch and ward in the 
common centre, which was situated 
with due regard for its easy ap- 
proach, The importance of 
Warwick was soon augmented: 
it became a burgh; the King’s 
Peace was granted to it, and thus 
within its environs brawling be- 
came high treason, as committed 
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against the House-bryce of the 
sovereign. Since it was forced to 
be peaceful, what place could be 
fitter for the meeting of merchants ; 
here, too, the King’s officers 
were ready at hand to register any 
sales that might be effected? 
Where buying and selling went on 
money was needed, and thus the 
Mint of Warwick came into being 
in the reign of the Saxon King 
Eadweard II. For all these 
reasons the Buhr-Gemot, or burgh 
court, became a necessity, and 
Warwick won the privileges of 
what we nowadays call a county 
town, privileges it has never quite 
lost. 


Esperanto 


Mr. Ursan,—We are to have a 
new language to add to our sor- 
rows, a language not only new but 
*¢ international,”  ‘* universal,” 
“ rational.” Who ever heard of a 
rational language before, and 
wherein lies the virtue of inter- 
nationality? We can imagine 
Mr. Hardcastle’s rubicund features 
contorting themselves in the mere 
contemplation of such an enigma. 
“No, let us be national English- 
men (he would cry) before all, and 
a fig for your ‘cosmo’ what-d’ye- 
call-’ems: if the foreigners can’t 
understand our language so much 
the worse for them. As for under- 
standing theirs, it’s not worth the 
trouble.” 

Still—here is Esperanto, E pur 
se muove, and its disciples increase 
eontinually. Not only is it with 
us, but it has the assurance to 
claim to be not only a universal 
but a ridiculously rational, simple, 
easy language, the whole grammar 


of which “can be learned perfectly 
in one hour.” ‘The italics are 
actually printed in Dr. Zamen- 
hof’s Preface to the “ Student’s 
Complete Text Book” of this 
preposterous tongue, as if a gram- 
mar that can be learned in one hour 
were something meritorious. If 
this be so, what becomes of the 
glory of recalling—infandum revo- 
care dolorem—our early but sincere 
tears over the first impressions of 
mensa and dominus and povoa and 
tumrw? Are these heroic pains 
of childhood to go unrewarded, 
and shall a mere one-hour gram- 
marian reap the same honour as 
the veteran who has toiled eleven 
hours in the Eton Latin vineyard ? 
For ourselves we have the tender- 
est affection for the complexities 
of our .beautiful historical lan- 
guages. We revel in cases, num- 
bers, tenses, moods, the ablative 
absolute, and the oratio obligua. 
The locative and the paulo-post- 
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future have never forfeited our 
respect, and it is a lasting regret to 
us, “too deep for tears,” that 
most of the European languages 
have sacrificed that exquisite fea- 
ture, the dual number. Semitic 
tongues are more regardful of its 
many uses, yet even they are in one 
thing lacking. In Arabic, for 
example, you can use an inflected 
form for two male things or two 
female things, but it has always 
been a source of amazement to us 
to observe that there is no special 
dual form for that commonest of all 
combinations, a male and a female. 
Two males, after all, may be poor 
company, and two females worse, 
one would seldom need a separate 
inflection to specify them; but a 
man and a maid, that surely is an 
opening for inflectional—we will 
not say accidental—expansion. 

All these delights of the gram- 
marian, the morphologist, the nice 
discriminator, are wanting in “the 
new universal language.” Instead 
of them we have a grammar that 
“can be learned in one hour ” and 
a vocabulary that is composed of 
the dust-heaps of the lingos. We 
have always imagined that there 
was not only an intellectual charm 
but an educational value in the 
etymology and history of civilised 
languages, All this is done away 
in Esperanto. Perhaps the worst 
of it is that what it claims is true. 
It is the easiest, simplest, most 
“ rational ” language in the world. 
The one-hour grammar is no 
advertising puff. The present 
writer took Mr.O’Connor’s ‘‘Com- 
plete Text Book” to bed with him 
one night, and dozily perused it 
for an hour or so, and next morn. 
ing he wrote two postcards in 
Esperanto. They may not have 
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been finished models of style—if 
there be such a thing as style in 
Esperanto—but they were fluently 
written and perfectly compre- 
hended by the receivers. No 
doubt this assumes some degree of 
linguistic ability and an elementary 
acquaintance with the parts of a 
sentence, whilst the vocabulary 
is naturally easier to one who knows 
a few European languages than to 
such as know only English. Still, 
in no other tongue could such a 
feat be possible. Esperanto is 
undoubtedly mere child’s play in 
comparison with French, German, 
or Italian—we say nothing of Rus- 
sian, because this, like Arabic and 
Chinese, belongs only to the greatly 
daring. 

This extreme simplicity is at- 
tained by the omission of all in- 
flections for gender, number, and 
case, in substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs, with the exception of 
an affix # for the accusative and / 
(i.e., y) as the sign of the plural in 
both substantives and adjectives. 
Verbs are the same for all persons 
and numbers, but have distinct 
terminations for the present, past, 
future, and conditional tense and 
the imperative and infinitive 
moods, Every substantive in the 
nominative singular ends in 49, 
every adjective in a, every adverb, 
formed from an adjective, in ¢, 
every verbal tense ins. Thus: 


Bona patro amas multe sian filon 
A good father loves much his son 


becomes easily enough in the plural 
and the past: 


Bonaj patroj amis multe siajn filojn 
Good fathers loved much their sons 


and changing fathers into the 
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feminine and sons into, daughters, 

in the future tense : 

Bonaj patrinoj amos 
Silinojn 

Good mothers will love much their 
daughters. 


Nothing could be simpler; and 
nothing more irritating to scholars 
imbued with the traditions of the 
classical languages.. ‘That a femi- 
nine person should end in 2, as 
patrino, mother, is of course re- 
volting to a mind nurtured upon 
Greek, Latin, and Italian; that a 
feminine plural should end ini (J), 
just like a masculine, is equally 
disconcerting ; whilst that every 
kind of woman should be formed 
out of a man by the mere insertion 
of in is too reminiscent of the Book 
of Genesis to be tolerable to the 
modern girl: one might as well 
form the feminine by the insertion 
of rib outright. In the same way 
there is something repulsive to the 
educated eye in a masculine adjec- 
tive ending in 2. ‘To conceive of 
a man as amata or amanta is almost 
improper: 4omo amata, amanta, 
loved, loving man, torsooth. Proh 
pudor/ In fine, we must abandon 
all tradition, all “‘ prejudice” as Dr. 
Zamenhof would call it, all that is 
dear to the philological, etymo- 
logical, historico-linguistic mind, 
and make an entirely fresh start. 
If we can strip ourselves of our 
past in this uncompromising 
fashion we shall unquestionably 
find that we have acquired a per- 
fectly simple, easy, rational, sys- 
tematic mode of expression, intel- 
ligible to a mere child, involving 
few difficulties of grammar or 
spelling, and capable of expressing 
all ordinary things without am- 
biguity. 
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We say “ordinary things” be- 
cause we doubt whether Esperanto 
is fitted to express the finer shades 
of meaning, the suances of thought 
and style, any better than Choctaw 
—with which, however, we must 
admit that we are very imperfectly 
acquainted. Here we must say 
that we write under correction, or 
even (with S. Paul) “as a fool” ; 
for we rely wholly upon Mr. 
O’Connor’s “Complete Text 
Book,” and we can quite believe 
that there may be developments 
and heights of rhetoric,even possibly 
purpurei panni, to which a study of 
this “complete” guide cannot 
lead us. But judging solely by this 
authority we should be inclined to 
think Esperanto a little crude and 
elementary as a mode of expression. 
It suits one admirably for ordering 
a pound of tea on a postcard to the 
grocer. but how would it serve to 
translate Epipsychidion into sympa- 
thetic prose? We have some 
hesitation in believing that any 
man with a sense of decency would 
make love—though he might pro- 
pose marriage—in Esperanto. Of 
¢ourse the primitive idea, mi amas 
cin, I love thee, is natural enough, 
even in Esperanto, though je ? aime 
is incomparably more delicate ; but 
there are other things, refinements, 
shades, degrees, titivations, for 
which we search the vocabulary in 
vain. Indeed the vocabulary of the 
Complete Text Book” strikes us 
as a type of the commercial spirit. 
It is all business, like most of its 
specimens of correspondence, and 
leaves out the romance and poetry 
of language. Ever since we cast our 
eyes upon it we have regretted 
that the French tolerated such a 
word as malheureux, for it has given 
a most unhappy idea to the inventor 
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of Esperanto. The idea is nothing 
less than this, that ma/ means “ the 
contrary.” Hence in the “new 
universal language ” all adjectives 
are positive, and their negative is 
expressed by prefixing ma/. If you 
want to say the weather is wet, you 
must go a roundabout way by say- 
ing La vetere estas malseka, bad-dry, 
the contrary of dry. Inthe same 
way that fine stimulating old word 
enemy becomes malamiko. We 
protest that bad-friend, or as Sir 
R. Burton used to write in his 
peculiar English “ unfriend,” is not 
necessarily enemy. Distinguimus : 
there are shades and degrees. In 
Esperanto, let it be granted, ma/- 
amiko does mean the contrary of 
friend and therefore enemy ; but 
tradition is strong with us, and we 
cannot help feeling that ma/ as a 
prefix connotes a different idea. 
We should have preferred the Latin 
in of inimicus (which did not ex- 
clude the vigorous /ostis), or a 
distinctly negative me or mon, to 
this mal. Ma/lgranda for small, 
malarga, narrow; malpli, less, i.¢., 
bad-more; ma:goja, sorry, maljuna, 
aged, and so on, are feeble and 
inexpressive words. 

Whilst we are on the vocabu- 
lary, we must wonder why Dr. 
Zamenhof chose some very queer 
words and terminations. He 
doubtless had his reasons, but we 
cannot for the life of us see why 
hodiatt, hierati,antati, anstatai, cirkait, 

1 On referring to O’Connor and 
Hayes’ “‘English-Esperanto Dic- 
tionary ” we find that ze- and sen- 
are both employed as negative or 
privative prefixes, as well as ma/. 
{t would have been better to have 
indicated this in the ‘“‘ Complete 
Text Book.” 
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almenaii, ambati, ankatt, ankoraii, 
apenatt, baldatt, preskati—for to-day, 
(hodie), yesterday (hier), before 
(ante), instead (anstatt), around 
(circum), at least (4 moins), both 
(ambo), also (anché), still (encore), 
scarcely (& peine), soon (bald), 
almost (presque)—should have so 
peculiarly cacophonous a termina- 
tion as ai. If this were the special 
termination for all particles one 
could understand and deplore it; 
but such particles as apud, dum, en, 
sen, kun, sur, show that there is no 
such distinctive termination, and 
we cannot see what is gained by 
converting Latin words like hodie 
and ambo and circum into hodiai, 
ambait, and é@irkati, and so with the 
Friench hier, encore, presque, 
malgré, which might just as well 
remain hier, enkor, presk, malgre, 
as be afflicted with a whining, 
caterwauling tail. The truth is that 
there appears to have been no true 
philological instinct to direct the 
choice or the spelling of Esperanto 
words, which have been taken from 
English, French, German, Greek, 
Italian and Latin, with the view, 
apparently, of satisfying the 
jealousies of the several nations. 
It seems odd to have given to 
Greek the commonest word of all, 
kaj (wai), and, instead of the more 
obvious ¢ or e¢. ‘The retention of 
the three sounds c (ts), ¢ (ch), and 
k is surely an unnecessary luxury, 
when the last two, or indeed one 
alone, would answer the purpose. 
Deer is cervo (tservo), but sky is 
Cielo ; tirkaté (chirkow) is around, 
yet we find cirkomstanco (tsirkon- 
stantso); car, instead of kar, is 
therefore, but festois chest, There 
are many similar anomalies, but it 
is quite likely, as we have said, 
that the inventor had some good 
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reason, though we cannot see it. It 
is probably to conciliate Italians 
that Dr. Zamenhof spells rigerdi, 
rilati, rimarki, rimedo, ripeti, ripozo, 
with ri, when Latin, French, and 
English demand re. 

Altogether, the vocabulary is 
capable of considerable improve- 
ment. It is not as systematic as 
the grammar, but it has the merit 
of containing a large number of 
words which one nation or another 
will recognise as its own. Words 
common to most European lan- 
guages, and modern “scientific ”’ 
abortions, like telegram, automo- 
bile, are termed “ foreign words,” 
and are converted into Esperanto 
by simply accommodating the 
spelling and termination to its 
system. So we have mikrofono, 
teatro, etc. An admirable feature 
is the method of modifying roots 
by some two dozen affixes and a 
few prefixes (besides the ma/ already 
noticed, as maladmirebla). Thus, 
by i/, as instrumental, from kadri, 
to sew, comes kudrilo, a needle ; by 
eg, denoting intensity, from varma, 
warm, varmega, hot; by ej, loca- 
tive, from, pregi to pray, pregejo 
church; by e¢, diminutive, from 
ridi, to laugh, rideti, to smile; by 
ig, causative, from de/a, beautiful, 
beligi, to beautify, and so forth. 
Among useful prefixes are ge-, de- 
noting pairs of both sexes, as 
gepatroj, father and mother, parents, 
gemastroi, master and mistress ; ek-, 
initiative, as ekdormi, to fall asleep, 
ekkanti, to begin to sing, and, of 
course, rée- and dis-. Indeed, the 
formative devices of the new 
language are singularly elastic, 
and, used by a skilled writer, 
provide copious varieties of ex- 
pression, But the one really beau- 
tiful thing in the system is the 


table of correlative pronouns, 
“conjunctive adverbs,” etc., ex- 
pressive of quality, motive, time, 
place, manner, possession, thing, 
quantity, and person. There are 
forty-five of these systematically 
formed, but we will quote only 
two sets to show the method. 
Taking the words for manner, 
horizontally across the table, we 
find : 


iel, somehow; (ie/, everyway ; 
kiel, how ; nenie/, no how; tie/ 
thus. 


Perpendicularly we have: 


kia, what kind ; kia/, why ; kiam, 
when; 4ie, where; hie/, how; 
hies, whose; kio, what; kiom, 
how much ; ia, who, which. 


By changing the first letter to t, ¢, 
nen, we get other forms. This, 
we presume, is Dr. Zamenhof’s 
own invention, and we freely 
admit that it is perfect. 

The conclusion we have thus 
come to, much against our predi- 
lections, and in opposition to every 
cherished linguistic tradition and 
the whole trend of our previous 
studies, is that Esperanto is what 
it professes to be—a perfectly 
simple and “ rational” language, 
which can be learned with the ut- 
most ease both for writing, read- 
ing, and speaking, and which is 
quite capable of expressing accu- 
rately what most people want to 
write or say. Even if written with 
imperfect attention to its few 
grammatical rules, it is still quite 
easy to understand with little risk 
of mistaking the meaning. If one 
wrote, for example, Sendas mi /a 
libro ki mi ordenas, which contains 
five mistakes, the bookseller could 
hardly fail to understand that it 





ma 

















meant Sendu al mi la libron kiun mi 
ordonis—Send me the book which I 
ordered. For whatare called “‘ prac- 
tical” purposes, Esperanto is suffi- 
cient, and as an auxiliary language, 
for those who are unacquainted with 
the ordinary European languages, 
and even for some who are, it 
should have its place and value. 
For the higher purposes of litera- 
ture it does not appear sufficiently 
flexible or capable of delicate 
shades of meaning. It is essentially 
an article of commerce, methy- 
lated spirits, not agua vitae ; to the 
educated palate as distasteful as 
raw poteen, but fitted, we should 
say, to provide a wholesome 
beverage for the unfastidious ; no 
tongue for a Chrysostom or a 
Heine, but a serviceable medium 
for corresponding clerks. We may 
be taking too low a view of its 
capacity, for we note that the 
“Christmas Carol” has been trans- 
lated as Kristnaska Sonorado by 
Dr. Martyn Westcott. We shall 


Learned 


Tue Royat Hisroricat Society. 
—This society has recently pub- 
lished “The Acts and Ordinances 
of the Eastland Company,” edited 
by Miss M. Sellers, being vol. ii. 
of their third series. The East- 
land merchants were a body of 
traders similar to the Merchant 
Adventurers, but of less import- 
ance, and confining their trade 
almost entirely to the Baltic. The 
company was in existence as early 
as 1408, but seems to have been but 
a small affair until its reorganisa- 
tion and the grant of a new charter 
in 1579. In this the ports where 
the members of the company 
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look it up; but Dickens after all 
created the Bagman of literature. 


STanLey Lane-Poote. 


P.S. Since this was written we 
have been as good as our word. 
We have not only dipped into the 
‘“‘ Christmas Carol ” but also into 
“Washington Irving’s “ Quest of 
the Golden Fleece,” in Esperanto. 
We are bound to confess that 
these translations show that the 
language possesses far greater 
flexibility and resources of expres- 
sion than could be deduced from 
the “ Complete Text Book.” It 
is difficult to shake off the 
prejudices inevitable to those who 
are trained in the classical lan- 
guages, and there are features in 
Esperanto that cause acute tor- 
ture: but it “ grows upon” us. 
Perhaps some day we may learn 
to shy at it no more than horses 
soon will shy at motor-cars.— 


S.L.P. 


Societies 


were to have a monopoly of the 
English trade are specified, to- 
gether with the commodities in 
which they might deal. Courts 
are also constituted, a central one 
in London, which in its turn 
established a number of provincial 
ones. The acts and ordinances 
of the central court have been 
preserved at York and are re- 
printed in the present volume. 
Miss Sellers supplies a long and 
full introduction dealing with the 
history of the company. 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR TYPENKUNDE 
DES XV. JAHRHUNDERTS.— We notice 
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the formation in Germany of yet 
another society for the study of 
early printing. A prospectus has 
recently been issued by Dr. I. 
Collijn, Herr R. Haupt, Herr 
H. O. Lange, Professor Dr. 
Haebler, and Dr. E. Voullieme, 
whose names are a_ sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the 
work to be looked for. It is pro- 
posed to issue photographic fac- 
similes of early type, in each case 
a complete page of the origina 
work being given, together with 
an alphabet as complete as possible. 
Each facsimile will be on a separate 
leaf and will be accompanied by 
notes on the type and references 
to Hain and other bibliographical 
works. About a hundred of these 
reproductions will be issued an- 
nually, for a subscription which is 
not yet definitely fixed, but which 
will not exceed 25 marks. The 
specimen sent out with the pros- 
pectus is excellent, and the society 
seems likely to do most valuable 
work. 


Rep-Hiitts ExpLoraTIon 
CoMMITTEE 


Mr. Ursan,—Presumably many 
of your readers who reside within 
a few miles of our East Coast are 
acquainted with the patches of 
burnt earth, scattered along the 
margin of many creeks and salt- 
marshes, especially in Essex, and 
generally known as “ Red Hills.” 
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«« Materialien zur Kunde des 4l- 
teren Englischen Dramas.” 
Band xiii.: ‘‘ The Queen or 
the Excellency of her Sex,” 
nach der Quarto 1653, in 


Their origin, date and purpose 
have formed the basis of many 
a debate, and brief accounts of 
some of them have from time to 
time been published, but no satis- 
factory solution has yet been found 
of the varied problems they pre- 
sent to a wide range of students. 

A committee has now been 
formed under the auspices of the 
Essex Archeological Society and 
the Essex Field Club for the 
systematic study of these interest- 
ing relics of antiquity, and the 
settlement, if possible, of the many 
questions relating to them. 

As a first step a complete list of 
Essex examples will be prepared, 
and their positions marked on a 
map which will be published if 
funds will permit. 

As the questions to be investi- 
gated are not purely archzological, 
but touch the wide fields of geo- 
logical conditions and physical 
changes, it seems desirable to 
make the proposed exploration 
generally known. 

It is hoped that the Society of 
Antiquaries of London will make 
a grant in aid, but further assist- 
ance will be very welcome, as the 
committee’s operations will neces- 
sarily be limited by the amount of 
the funds available. 

I. CHaLkiey Goutp, F.S.A., 

Chairman of the Committee, 


Royal Societies Club, 


London, S.W. 
of Books 
Neudruck herausgegeben 


von W. Banc. (Louvain, 

A. Uystpruyst, §s. 3d. net.) 
Proressor Banc of Louvain, who 
has rendered so many services to 
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students of the English drama, 
will receive their cordial thanks 
for reprinting The Queen, an anony- 
mous play first given to the world 
in 1653 by the actor, Alexander 
Goughe, to whose notice it had 
been brought “by a Person of 
Honour.” On the title-page it 
was described as “ an excellent old 
play”; but, if the truth must be 
told, its merits are not of a very 
high order. It is, however, of 
considerable interest from the fact 
that it was probably written by 
John Ford. To Professor Bang 
belongs the credit of being the first 
to attribute the authorship to 
Ford (whose works he has studied 
with the closest care); and we 
think that he has proved his case. 
Some student may perhaps feel 
inclined to identify The Queen 
with Ford’s 4n I// Beginning makes 
a Good End, one of the MS. plays 
burned (or reputed to have been 
burned) by Warburton’s cook. 
The comic scenes in The Queen 
are hard and dry, for Ford was 
seldom happily inspired when he 
essaved comedy; but something 
of his native dignity is seen in the 
serious writing, though nowhere 
throughout this play does the 
poet of ’T%s Pity and The Broken 
Heart show the “ grave and austere 
quality” of his art to full advan- 
tage. 

We are informed that the next 
publication of the series will be 
Abraham Fraunce’s Latin play, 
Victoria, now for the first time 
printed from the MS. at Pens- 
hurst, with introduction and notes 
by Professor G. C. Moore Smith, 
who recently so ably edited Pedan- 
tius in the same series. A first 
part of Mr. Crawford’s “* Concord- 
ance to Kyd,” is also announced 
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for immediate publication. This, 
which is a work of immense labour, 
while by no means intended for 
the general reader, will be of much 
use to students of the drama. 
These are to be followed at an 
early date by Professor Bang’s 
edition of Sir’. Giles Goosecap ; 
Professor Wagner’s Massacre at 
Paris ; Professor Feuillerat’s 
** Documents concerning the Office 
of the Revels,” a work which 
promises to be of great import- 
ance; and reprints of the two 
quartos of Every Man out of his 
Humour. 


“‘Haddon, The Manor, the Hall, 
its Lords and Traditions.” 
By G. Le Blanc-Smith, 
Ios. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 


In his preface the author tells us, 
** This little book is neither meant 


as a guide nor as a complete 
history, being merely for those 
who want to know the plain facts 
of history and something of the 


actual fabric.” The result is, 
that he has slipped between two 
stools, for, too costly for the 
ordinary pilgrim-tourist, the book 
is hardly full enough for the 
student intent on research. It is 
divided into three parts, the first 
being devoted to the history of 
Haddon from its mention in the 
Doomsday Survey to the historic 
luncheon given to the present 
King and Queen in 1872. Mr. Le 
Blanc-Smith has expended much 
eloquence in his detailed denial 
of the story of Dotothy Vernon ; 
but as the story is well-known to 
be merely a legend, it seems hardly 
worth while to have been at so 
much pains to flog a dead horse. 
The ball-room where she danced 
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and the flight of steps down which 
she fled to her lover were built by 
her husband, John Manners, some 
years after the marriage: even her 
beauty was sadly overrated if we 
are to trust hereffiigy. But would 
so many visitors be attracted to 
Haddon Hall if romance had not 
woven a halo round Dorothy 
Vernon? For the sake of the 
legend, we welcome the transcript 
of a letter {said to be genuine) 
from Dorothy to her agent. It 
is signed in a bold characteristic 
hand, and was given by, Mr. A. E. 
Cockayne of Bakewell in the 
fifteenth volume of the * Journal 
of the Derbyshire Archzological 
Society.” We must confess to 
finding the account of the inter- 
marrying of the Vernons and le 
Franceis and the voluntary sup- 
pression of the name and arms of 
the le Franceis in that of Vernon, 
a little hard to follow, but we 
gather that Mr. Le Blanc-Smith 
triumphantly refutes all opposing 
theories. The second part of the 
book gives a painstaking descrip- 
tion of Haddon and its builders, 
and the third part consists of four 
appendices ; one giving the will of 
Sir Henry Vernon (who, resisting 
the wiles of Warwick the King- 
maker, brought his family safely 
through the vicissitudes of the 
Wars of the Roses), another being 
selections from the steward’s 
accounts from 1549 to 1671. Such 
records are valuable as throwing 
light on the up-keep and manage- 
ment of a nobleman’s estate. 
Thomas Shaw the piper “‘for piping 
all Christmas” received the gift 
of two pounds, while William 
Green, the cook “for helping in 
the kitchen all Christmas ”—no 
light task—had to be content 
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with one. The losses “ to play at 
Tables,” too, are a frequent entry, 
but the sums recorded are modest. 
The book is liberally illustrated 
from photographs taken by the 
author. 


‘‘ Northern Notes and Queries.” 
No. 3. July 1906. 1s. 6d. 


Tue number opens with a reprint 
of the brief but very valuable 
‘‘QObservacions in a Northerne 
Journey taken Hillary Vaccacion 
1666,” by John Stainsby, from the 
MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
Most of the observations deal with 
inscriptions in churches and with 
heraldic matters, but he has an 
interesting note on the local cus- 
tomsof Morpeth. The town used 
annually to choose a young man 
“to be St. George, and all the 
rest of the younge men to attend 
him, and upon St. George day all 
to come to church, and, at the 
rehearsinge of the creed, the St. 
George to stand up and drawe his 
sword.” A lord of misrule was 
also chosen every Easter to hold 
office until Whit Sunday—but 
since the civil war these customs 
had not been kept up. Stainsby 
gives a list of some twenty phrases 
employed in Northumberland, 
several of which are still in dia- 
lectal use. This is followed by an 
interesting paper by Mr. Darley 
Dale on “Count” Christopher 
Steele, the master of George 
Romney, a series of abstracts of 
deeds relating to Crosthwaite, 
Cumberland, by the Rev. J. Wilson, 
and several other articles of in- 
terest. The queries and replies 
relate, as before, chiefly to family 
history. As supplement there is a 
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further instalment of the Gates- 
head Guild Book. 


From Madrid we have received 
the July number of Academia 
Heraldica, described as a “‘ Review 
of the Historical Sciences, Genea- 
logy, Archzology, Heraldry and 
Fine-Arts.” As, from its pagina- 
tion (pp. 17-32), the magazine 
appears to be a new venture, a 
critical comparison of its contents 
with the somewhat extensive field 
it thus maps out for itself might 
be held premature. No very novel 
features of interest are presented, 
and the contributions (albeit in- 
teresting) to Spanish family history 
and kindred subjects are somewhat 
meagre. ‘The continuation of an 
essay entitled “ Rioja antigua,” is 
devoted to an account of the 
Manso de Zufiga family of that 
district, from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, They had 
the usual commanderies of San- 
tiago and Calatrava, gave prelates 
to Osma and Burgos, sailed in the 
Armada, and added the de Ziéniga 
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to their patronymic of Manso by 
marriage with a sister of a duke of 
Béjar. The Count of Cinarca 
writes a note upon the Vargas 
arms as set forth in the chronicle 
of Saint Ferdinand III. There is 
also printed, from a manuscript in 
the Bibliotica Nacional, Madrid, 
an instalment of the statutes of 
the little-known and interesting 
Order of the Ermine, founded in 
1483 by Ferdinand I. of Naples. 
The notes upon the Corral family, 
and the reproduction of the por- 
trait of Don Diego del Corral 
recently bequeathed by the late 
Duchess of Villahermosa to the 
Prado Gallery, can hardly be held 
valuable at the present date. Nor 
is the note upon heraldic tinctures 
and their representation by hatch- 
ing very instructive so long as 
seals and inscriptions, the elemen- 
tary bases of modern scientific 
armorial study, are neglected by 
writers on Spanish heraldry. The 
annual subscription to Academia 
Heraldica is to pesetas (offices 
Veneras, 20, Madrid). 
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ficance, and even in some cases to 
? . . 
practices which are significant of 


Tue Report issued on July 2 of 
the Royal Commission on Eccle- 
siastic Discipline is a very thorough 
piece of work, and the recommen- 
dations with which it concludes 
derive additional weight from the 
unanimity of the Commissioners. 
These recommendations proceed 
upon the principle that, while 
rigid uniformity in the order of 
Divine worship is neither desirable 
nor securable, and toleration may 
reasonably be accorded to practices 
which are without doctrinal signi- 
ceci—2108—August ’06 


doctrines which the Church of 
England neither affirms nor denies, 
no compromise is permissible in 
regard to practices which are 
‘plainly significant of teaching 
repugnant to the doctrine of the 
Church of England and certainly 
illegal.” Whence it follows that 
practices significant of the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the Church of 
Rome “should promptly be made 
to cease by the exercise of the 
o 
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authority belonging to the Bishops, 
and, if necessary, by proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” To 
this end the Commissioners pro- 
pose that authority should be 
given to Bishops: (1) to withhold 
institution to benefices from pre- 
sentees as to whose willingness to 
obey the ritual law and submit to 
their directions as to special ser- 
vices they are not satisfied; (2) 
to order (after due notice given to 
incumbents and churchwardens) 
the removal from churches of 
ornaments, objects of decoration 
or fittings placed therein without 
faculty; (3) to appear in their 
Consistory Courts in all faculty 
cases relating to such matters. 
The Commissioners further re- 
commend the abolition of the 
episcopal veto on suits under the 
Church Discipline Act of 1840; 
the reinforcement of the procedure 
thereunder by the disqualification 
of contumacious offenders for 
holding benefices or exercising 
spiritual functions until they shall 
have satisfied their Archbishops ; 
the repeal of the ill-fated Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874; 
more thorough inspection of 
churches by episcopal, archidia- 
conal and ruridecanal visitations ; 
directions given by the Bishop or 
Archdeacon in visitation as to 
ritual matters to be enforceable 
in the Consistory Courts in a sum- 
mary way; the subdivision of 
dioceses ; the revision by convoca- 
tion, by way of preliminary to 
legislation, of the Ornaments 
Rubric and the law relating to the 
conduct of Divine service and the 
ornaments and fittings of churches ; 
and finally the enactment, with 
one important modification, of the 
scheme for the reconstitution of 


the Ecclesiastical Courts formulated 
by the Commission of 1883. That 
scheme proposed that cases of 
heresy and breach of ritual should 
be tried in the first instance by 
the Bishop in person, with his 
chancellor as legal assessor, and 
also a theological assessor nomi- 
nated by himself with the advice 
of the Dean and Chapter, if any, 
subject to an appeal to the pro- 
vincial Court, and from the pro- 
vincial Court to the Crown, whose 
jurisdiction was to be delegated 
to a Court of Final Appeal, com- 
posed exclusively of lay church- 
men authorised, and at the in- 
stance of one or more of their 
number bound to consult the Pre- 
lates on specific questions, though 
not bound to follow their advice. 
It is here that the modification 
above mentioned is introduced by 
the present Commissioners, who 
propose to make the reference to 
the Prelates obligatory in all cases 
of doubt, and the opinion of the 
majority of the Prelates binding 
upon the Court. This recom- 
mendation, if it should ever be 
carried into effect, ought to go far 
towards reconciling recalcitrant 
churchmen to the trial of eccle- 
siastical causes by a Jay tribunal. 
In Committee on the Education 
Bill on July 2 an amendment to 
Clause 6 (the conscience clause), 
which would have had the effect 
of compelling the attendance of 
the children during the time 
allotted to religious instruction 
while allowing the substitution of 
secular instruction at the option of 
parents, having been negatived by 
the small majority of 16, the clause 
was carried by a majority of 47. 
On July 3, Clause 7, which by its 
first subsection precludes teachers 
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from giving denominational in- 
struction except under the “ ex- 
tended facilities” clause, was 
carried without amendment, after 
an unusually heated debate, by 
364 votes to 183. On July 4, by 
way of preface to the discussion of 
Clause 8, which establishes the 
Royal Commission, Mr. Birrell 
announced the Commissioners 
designate, viz., Sir Arthur Wilson, 
K.C.L.E., Sir Hugh Owen, G.C.B., 
and Mr. Worsley-Taylor, K.C., 
a triumvirate unquestionably en- 
titled to the respect and confidence 
of the country. After divers 
amendments had been negatived 
by large majorities the clause was 
carried with two amendments of 
no great importance on July 9. 
The remaining Clauses of Part L., 
dealing with matters of detail, 
such as the duration of the 
Commission and the user of 


schoolhouses during the period of 
transition, were speedily disposed 


of on July to. ‘The deletion of 
Part II. carried with it the 
omission on July 11 of Clause 25, 
which was followed by the with- 
drawal of Clause 26, relating to 
the delegation of powers by the 
County Councils. Clause 27, 
bringing secondary education 
within the scope of the local 
education authorities’ statutory 
powers for the purchase of land, 
was then passed with a slight 
amendment, and the clauses regu- 
lating the financial operations of 
the local education authorities 
having been disposed of, Clause 34 
(as to training colleges) was with- 
drawn. On July 16, Clause 35, 
enabling local education authori- 
ties to establish vacation schools 
for the recreation of children and 
to prov.de for the care of their 
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health and physical condition, was 
passed, with an additional sub- 
section authorising the foundation 
of bursaries or scholarships tenable 
between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Clause 36, abolish- 
ing the teachers’ register, was then 
passed without discussion. On 
July 17, Clause 37, authorising the 
establishment by Order in Council 
of a representative body to be 
called the Council of Wales, and 
the transference thereto of the 
powers of the Boards of Education 
and Agriculture so far as they 
relate to the Principality, was 
passed with amendments, suddenly 
introduced by the Government, 
providing for the creation of a 
separate Minister for Welsh Edu- 
cation, while reserving to the Board 
of Education a limited appellate 
jurisdiction, the control of State- 
aided schools, and its functions 
under the Charitable Trusts and 
Endowed Schools Acts. On July 18 
the last three clauses of the Bill, 
which raised no question of prin- 
ciple, having been disposed of, 
Mr. Birrell moved in a perfunctory 
manner his promised clause to 
invest the Board of Education 
with appellate jurisdiction as to 
the terms of transfer of voluntary 
schools. The clause, however, 
being so drafted as to apply as 
well to transfers with “ extended 
facilities” as to transfers with 
“ordinary facilities,’ did not 
commend itself to the Opposit‘on, 
and was virtually withdrawn by 
the Government. A new and 
voluminous clause regulating the 
partial delegation by County 
Councils of their statutory powers 
to local representative bodies 
was then read a second time 
and speedily passed; and with 
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the addition of two _ other 
clauses, which were not discussed, 
the Bill emerged from Committee. 
The sacrifice by the Government 
of the embryonic Minister of 
Education for Wales smoothed the 
passage of the Bill through the 
Report stage, which was accom- 
plished on July 25. The masterful 
manner in which this crude, com- 
plicated and contentious measure 
has been forced through the House 
of Commons, with many changes 
introduced by the Government, 
but few concessions made to the 
Opposition, is derogatory to Par- 
liament, and demands of the Lords 
a plenary exercise of their mitis 
sapientia in revision. 

The honours paid by Birming- 
ham to Mr. Chamberlain, July 
7-11, in commemoration of his 
seventieth birthday, and the com- 
pletion of thirty years of strenuous 
civic and parliamentary life will 
hardly be grudged him by the 
sourest of his political opponents ; 
for the services rendered by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Birmingham are 
unquestionably unique. Indeed, 
it is mainly owing to the contagious 
influence of his enlightened public 
spirit and untiring energy that 
Birmingham’s sons can now boast 
themselves citizens of no mean 
city. For more than a generation 
he has been the good genius of the 
municipality; and we trust that 
this recent tribute of gratitude 
and admiration may be followed 
by many another no less cordial 
and enthusiastic. 

The sixth Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire, 
assembled at Grocers’ Hall under 
the presidency of Lord Elgin, 
passed on July 11 by 105 votes to 
41 aresolution in favour of pre- 
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ferential treatment on a reciprocal 
basis between the United Kingdom 
and her various Colonies and 
dependencies. The London, Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, Portsmouth, 
Warrington, Melbourne and Syd- 
ney Chambers with fourteen 
others were neutral; while the 
Barnsley, Bradford, Manchester, 
Oldham, Sunderland, York, Bengal 
and Bombay Chambers voted in 
the minority. 

The comprehensive scheme of 
army re-organisation with which 
Mr. Haldane was pregnant in 
March is still unborn. In Com- 
mittee of Supply on July 12 he 
explained to a crowded house in a 
speech of portentous length how 
by this, that and the other clever 
little device he would be able so 
to increase the efficiency of the 
army as to allow of its reduction 
by 20,000 men, and yet provide 
for the mobilisation of an expe- 
ditionary force of 150,000 men 
immediately upon the outbreak of 
hostilities ; but when he addressed 
himself to the all - important 
question of the reserves necessary 
to sustain such a force in the field 
during a long war, he was in the 
last degree disappointing. Even 
to furnish the first line of reserve 
he was compelled to have recourse 
to the Militia and Yeomanry, and 
yet could not guarantee more than 
56,000 men; while as to the re- 
organisation of the Volunteers he 
had little to say, except that it 
was to be effected by means of 
County Associations under the 
control of the War Office. A 
statesman who sets such store by 
clear thinking as does Mr. Haldane 
might have been expected to have 
postponed his reductions until he 
had thought out his plan of con- 
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structive reform. Moreover, the 
reductions, though the maximum 
that prudence allows, effect after 
all but a paltry economy. 

Happily the zeal of the Govern- 
ment to give Europe a lead in the 
matter of the reduction of arma- 
ments has been so far tempered 
by discretion that no rash hand 
has as yet been laid on the Navy. 
The shipbuilding programme is 
indeed curtailed (July 27), one 
Dreadnought, three ocean-going 
destroyers and four submarines 
being taken off the estimates, and 
further economies are _ fore- 
shadowed ; but these are to be 
contingent on the result of the 
Conference at The Hague. 
Whether our moral influence at 
that or any subsequent Conference 
will be appreciably increased by 
these or any other pledges of good 
faith that we may be able safely 
to give may well be doubted, for 
all the world knows that our fleet 
is not maintained for the purpose 
of aggression; while as to the end 
in view, those must be sanguine 
indeed who suppose that the purely 
moral authority of international 
law would suffice to ensure the 
observance of a convention in 
limitation of armaments, or to 
avert war save in the undeniably 
numerous class of cases in which 
the questions at issue are hardly 
worth fighting about. 

We regret that in framing their 
Constitution for the Transvaal, 
Ministers did not see their way to 
adopt the principle of propor- 
tional representation, for without 
this safeguard the introduction of 
manhood suffrage on the basis of 
the voters’ roll of 1904 certainly 
appears to be a leap in the dark. 
As the seats are allocated, 33, ex- 


clusive of Krugersdorp-Rural, to 
the Rand, 6 to Pretoria, and 
30, inclusive of Krugersdorp-Rural, 
to the rest of the country, it is not 
possible to ensure more than a 
small British majority in the 
Assembly. The old _ electoral 
areas are retained with apparently 
no provision for automatic redis- 
tribution. The Legislative Council 
is in the first instance to be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, but at the 
close of the first Parliament is to 
be reconstituted on an elective 
basis. Parliaments are to be quin- 
quennial. The use of English or 
Dutch is to be optional in the 
Assembly. The Inter - colonial 
Council is preserved as the basis 
of future confederation. A reason- 
able time is allowed for the com- 
plete abrogation of the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance. The coloured 
population remains unenfran- 
chised, Swaziland is reserved for 
administration by the High Com- 
missioner, and the grant of respon- 
sible government to the Orange 
River Colony is deferred to a more 
convenient season. 

The risks which still attend our 
improved means of locomotion 
have beenconspicuously exemplified 
during the month. In the small 
hours of July 1 an appalling dis- 
aster, which cost twenty-eight 
lives, occurred on the London and 
South-Western Line, the boat 
express train from Plymouth leav- 
ing the rails as it entered upon a 
sharp curve just outside of Salis- 
bury, and by several collisions, 
being quickly reduced to a com- 
plete wreck. The verdict of the 
Coroner’s jury (July 16) was to 
the effect that the derailment was 
duc to excessive speed maintained 
in breach of the Company’s regu- 
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lations, to which, however, the 
attention of the driver had not 
been duly called. On July 12 a 
motor omnibus became uncontrol- 
lable as it was descending Hand- 
cross Hill, Sussex, and went to 
pieces against an oak-tree by the 
wayside, ten of the passengers 
being killed on the spot, and 
others, to the number of twenty- 
four, being more or less severely 
injured. Near Camden, some 
twenty miles from Spokane, U.S.A., 
on July 23 the forepart of an 
express train left the rails and 
plunged down an embankment into 
Diamond Lake. Nine passengers, 
with the driver and stoker, were 
drowned, and fourteen passengers 
were injured. 

At the beginning of the month 
the rebels in Natal took the 
offensive with no little spirit. 
Thrice on July 2 they attacked a 
convoy under Major Campbell 
six miles from Thring’s Post, losing 
forty men to the one trooper that 
fell on our side; and twice on the 
same day they engaged Colonel 
Barker’s force near Noodsberg, first 
in the rear, and afterwards in the 
van, in such strength that the 
advance of our main body was 
necessary to complete their dis- 
comfiture. In this action they 
lost six hundred out of a total 
strength of fifteen hundred men, 
our casualties being but one man 
killed and two wounded. On July 
3 our troops advanced in four 
columns upon the kraals of the 
chief Mesini, which the impis 
speedily evacuated, leaving eighty- 
seven dead in or around them. 
The kraals, in one of which were 
discovered the mutilated remians 
of a white man, since identified 


with Mr, Veal, of the Public 


Works Department, were burned. 
Subsequent operations, _con- 
ducted by Colonels McKenzie, 
Sir A. Wools - Sampson and 
Leuchars cleared the Umvoti 
Valley and Noodsberg district of 
the rebels (July4-5), and on July 
8 Colonel McKenzie led the united 
colonial forces, 2000 strong, ex- 
clusive of native levies, to the 
attack of the kraals of the Chief 
Matschwili. The operation was 
completely successful, the impis 
being dispersed and the chief slain. 
The Chiefs Mesini and Ndhlovu- 
katimini surrendered with five 
indunas at Eshowe on July 12, and 
were forthwith tried by court- 
martial and convicted of treason 
and murder (July 17). The burn- 
ing of the kraals in the Mona 
Valley (July 16), and the capture 
of 80 rebels and 600 head of cattle 
and goats by a detachment of the 
Durban Light Infantry and 500 
native levies terminated the cam- 
paign. Severe as were the mea- 
sures adopted in the  sup- 
pression of this rebellion there 
is no reason to suppose that 
they were on the whole more 
severe than the emergency de- 
manded. In war those methods 
are the most humane which ter- 
minate the operations most 
speedily. 

The relations between Great 
Britain, France and Italy in re- 
gard to matters Abyssinian have 
been provisionally determined by 
a Convention initialled in London 
on July 6. The arrangement pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the 
status quo and the “ open door,” 
confirms to France the railway 
from Djibuti to Adis Abeba, pur- 
suant to the concession granted by 
the Negus, and authorises the 
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construction by Italy of a line 
connecting Eritrea with Benadir. 
It is understood to contain other 
clauses of a kind to reduce the 
chances of friction between the 
three Powersto aminimum. The 
Convention has been notified to 
Germany, and only awaits the 
sanction of the Emperor Menelik. 

A quarrel which led to a sudden 
outbreak of hostilities between 
Guatemala and San Salvador and 
Honduras has been composed, at 
Jeast for the time, by the good 
offices of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Porfirio Diaz (July 20). This 
successful mediation coincided 
auspiciously with the mustering of 
the publicists at Rio de Janeiro 
and Westminster to promote the 
cause of universal peace. 

The Anglo-Indian community 
and all true Imperialists may well 
be reassured by Mr. Morley’s 
speech on the Indian Budget 
(July 20); for no more frank or 
full acceptance of the three great 
principles which are essential to 
the security and prosperity of the 
Indian Empire, i.¢., the exclusion 
of Indian affairs from the arena of 
party politics; the maintenance, 
with whatever modifications in 
detail, of the absolutist character 
of the Indian Government; and 
the continuous development of the 
Asiatic policy which the defence of 
the Empire entails, could have been 
expected or desired of any British 
Statesman. 

The announcement (July 25) of 
the virtual: resignation by Sir 
Robert Hart of the office of In- 
spector-General of Chinese Cus- 
toms, which he has so long and 
honourably held, affords only too 
good -reason to believe that the 
assurances given to the Powers by 
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the Wai-pu-wu as to the limited 
scope of the authority vested in 
the New Board of Revenue have 
proved to be illusory. 

France has at last discovered 
the value of a day of rest, and, 
despite the clamour of anti-clerical 
fanatics, has decreed that Sunday 
shall henceforth be observed as a 
public holiday. The new law does 
not apply to railway and steam- 
ship companies, and may be sus- 
pended fifteen times a year in 
State establishments and certain 
private establishments connected 
with the State; but otherwise 
it would seem to be universally 
binding. It is remarkable that 
the Bill, which was sent by the 
Senate to the Chamber shortly 
before the recess, passed that 
Assembly by a virtually unanimous 
vote (July 10). 

After twelve years of suffering 
and suspense the victim of an 
atrocious conspiracy has been re- 
habilitated. ‘The Cour de Cassa- 
tion on July 12 concluded its 
revision of the Dreyfus case by 
annulling the verdict of the Rennes 
court-martial and completely 
exonerating the accused. Both 
Captain Dreyfus and Colonel 
Picquart were forthwith reinstated 
in the army, the one with the 
rank of major, the other with 
that of brigadier-general. Major 
Dreyfus has since been gazetted 
and enrolled chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. It is to be 
hoped that this deplorable affair 
may now, as soon as possible, be 
buried in oblivion. 

Except the rapid spread of in- 
subordination in the army and 
insurrection among the peasantry, 
no material change occurred in the 
situation in Russia until July 14, 
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when the adoption by the Council 
of the Empire of the credit of 
15,000,000 roubles ({£1,500,000) 
voted by the Duma for famine 
relief, in lieu of the much larger 
credit proposed by the Govern- 
ment, raised hopes that at last the 
Tsar would see fit to terminate 
the crisis in a constitutional man- 
ner. It was even reported that 
M. Mouromtseff had been sum- 
moned to Peterhof, and M. Gore- 
mykin’s resignation was thought 
to be imminent. Matters, how- 
ever, took a different course. The 
Tsar sanctioned the credit as voted 
by the Duma, and M. Goremykin 
remained in office, and apparently 
in higher favour than ever. The 
murder of General Kozloff, which 
occurred at the very time when the 
‘Tsar was supposed to be inclining 
to come to terms with the Duma, 
was peculiarly inopportune; nor 
is it easy to see how compromise 
was possible with an assembly 
which had but recently pledged 
itself to the abolition of capital 
punishment. The Russian Gov- 
ernment would have been false to 
itself had it surrendered the /ex 
talionis in the thick of a struggle 
with a ubiquitous Fehmgericht 
which seeks to establish a reign of 
terror by systematic assassination. 
In the small hours of July 20 the 
House adopted the adverse report 
of the committee on the Minis- 
terial scheme of agrarian reform ; 
but a motion that a manifesto to 
the people on the subject should 
be transmitted to the Minister of 
the Interior for publication in the 
Official Messenger was lost for 
lack of a quorum. During this 
debate the Duma took the precau- 
tion of doubling its guards. In 
the evening of July 20 the police 


suppressed five newspapers in the 
capital, closing and sealing both 
their publishing offices and print- 
ing presses. The populace re- 
taliated by stoning the gendarmes, 
and a formidable riot ensued, 
which was only quelled by cavalry. 
During the next two days an 
overwhelming military force was 
collected in and about the city, 
and M. Goremykin having been 
replaced as Premier by M. Stoly- 
pin, the Minister of the Interior, 
the Duma was dissolved (July 23). 
The ukases announcing and ac- 
companying the dissolution charged 
the Duma with exceeding its 
powers by presuming to criticise 
the fundamental laws and appeal 
to the people, deferred the sum- 
moning of a new Duma until 
March 5, 1907, called upon all 
“faithful sons of Russia” to unite 
with their Tsar for the regenera- 
tion of the Fatherland, and pro- 
claimed a “ state of extraordinary 
defence in the city and province of 
St.Petersburg.” Immediately upon 
the dissolution of the Duma a 
substantial minority of the mem- 
bers hurried to Viborg, in Finland, 
where they drew up a manifesto, 
to which 181 signatures were 
appended, exhorting the people to 
give neither “a copeck to the 
Throne” nor “a soldier to the 
army” until the new Duma 
should be convened. The confer- 
ence being closed by order of the 
Governor, they returned to St. 
Petersburg, to find the principal 
political clubs already closed, most 
of the newspapers suppressed, the 
right of public me¢ting abrogated, 
and arrests being made by whole- 
sale. Nevertheless they found 
means to circulate their manifesto, 
to which many signatures have 
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since been added. Orders tele- 
graphed by M. Stolypin on July 24 
to the Provincial Governors and 
Prefects have virtually placed the 
whole of Russia in a state of “‘ ex- 
traordinary defence.”” Under this 
iron-handed régime it is apparently 
intended to carry into effect the 
Ministerial programme of agrarian 
reform, thus pacifying, as far as 
may be, the peasants while com- 
bating the revolution with all the 
power of the State. It is manifest 
that the Government still counts 
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upon the loyalty of an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the troops; and 
there is some reason to think that 
in the last resort German aid 
would be proffered and accepted 
for the suppression of insurrection 
in the western provinces. During 
the brief while which, as we go to 
press, has elapsed since the disso- 
lution of the Duma no disturbance 
that can fairly be regarded as a 
consequence of the coup @’état has 
been reported from any part of 


the Empire. 


Obituary 


July 1. The Rev. Canon A. 
SaunpeErs Dyer, F.S.A., died this 
day, at the age of fifty-two. He 
had served as an army chaplain in 
the Indian establishment since 
1884, and had gone through the 
Tirah expedition (1897). For ten 
years he was editor of the Indian 
Church Quarterly, and also wrote 
several books of a devotional cha- 
racter. He was a canon of St. 
Paul’s, Calcutta. 

Fuly 1. By the death of Sefior 
Manuet Garcia, which occurred 
this day, a career is closed which 
bore along with it distinction after 
distinction throughout a lifetime 
of a hundred years. The son of 
Manuel Garcia del Popolo Vicente, 
Sefior Garcia was born at Madrid 
in 1805, and at the age of ten left 
Spain for Naples, whither his 
parents had preceded him. After 
some hesitation over the choice of 
a profession, he went to Paris, and 
there studied singing and voice- 
production to such advantage that 
in 1835 he was made a Professor 
at the Conservatoire, where his 
scientific methods of teaching were 





acclaimed on all hands. The origi- 
nality of his mind was continually 
exercised upon the problems of his 
profession, and his success was 
greater than other teachers’ from 
the greater clearness with which 
he perceived that to physiological 
causes must be traced the pheno- 
mena of the singing voice. In 
1854 his desire to study the move- 
ment of the glottis in the act of 
singing led to his invention of the 
laryngoscope, an arrangement of 
mirrors by which his object was 
immediately gained. The adop- 
tion of this instrument by the 
medical profession so advanced the 
study of laryngeal problems that 
the treatment of diseases of the 
throat is now possible in number- 
less cases where a diagnosis could 
by no other means have been ob- 
tained. Seiior Garcia embodied 
the results of his discovery in a 
paper read before the Royal 
Society in 1855. To his system 
and to his exceptional gifts as a 
teacher must be referred the fact 
that so many of his pupils attained 
eminence, Jenny Lind, Mme 
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Marchesi and Julius Stockhausen 
were among the great singers he 
had trained. He was the recipient 
of many decorations, among them 
the Commandership of the Vic- 
torian Order, with which he was 
invested on his hundredth birth- 
day. The funeral took place in the 
Roman Catholic burying-ground, 
Sutton Place, near Woking. 

July 1. The death of the Rev. 
Gerorce GRENFELL occurred this 
day at Bassoko. Born in 1849, he 
was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and at the 
age of twenty-five went as a 
missionary to the Cameroons, and 
in 1878 to the Congo, where he 
continued. In addition to his 
missionary work, he found time 
thoroughly to explore the Congo 
basin, for his admirable work on 
which he received the Geograph- 
ical Society’s medal in 1887. 

Fuly 1. Sir Witrrip Lawson, 
M.P., died this day, at the age of 
seventy-six. His long political life 
began in 1859, when he was re- 
turned for Carlisle. The advocacy 
of temperance reform, which he 
was so strenuously to maintain, 
soon became paramount with him, 
and although Liberal measures 
always commanded his warm sup- 
port, it was in his speeches on 
licensing questions that his deepest 
convictions were apparent. His 
first resolution on the subject was 
moved in 1863, but was contemp- 
tuously rejected. From 1869 to 
1878 he reiterated his demand, in 
the House, for prohibition of the 
liquor traffic by a_ two-thirds 
majority of ratepayers, but with- 
out success. In 1880, however, 
his views were so far adopted that 
a resolution was carried embody- 
ing his principle ; but no Bill con- 
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sequent thereon found acceptance 
with Parliament. Sir Wilfrid had 
represented several constituencies. 
After Carlisle he sat for Cocker- 
mouth (1886) and Camborne 
(1903). In the present Parlia- 
ment he was again returned by the 
Cockermouth division of Cumber- 
land. One of the most popular 
of members, his gaiety and humour 
were of abundant service in relax- 
ing the antipathy of the House to 
his unpopular measures, and, after 
defeat, in refreshing his own spirits 
to renew them. ‘The funeral took 
place at Aspatria Church, Cumber- 
land. 

July 2. Lieut.-General G. Le 
Marcuant Tupper. Born in 
1826, he served in the Crimea, and 
was wounded at Inkerman. He 
commanded at Woolwich in 
1887-8, and in the present year 
was made Colonel-Commandant 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

Fuly 3. Colonel Cooper Mac- 
KINNON NAVARINO FELLOwEs, in 
his eightieth year. Entering the 
Army in 1845, he saw active ser- 
vice in the following year in the 
Sutlej campaign, and again in the 
Mutiny, when he was wounded 
near Agra. He retired in 1874. 

Fuly 4. The death occurred this 
day of the Viscountess ALTHorP, 
daughter of the first Lord Revel- 
stoke. The Hon. Margaret Baring 
married the Hon. C. Ru Spencer 
in 1887; her husband was raised 
to the peerage last year. Lady 
Althorp’s tenderness for r 
and crippled children will long be 
remembered in Northamptonshire, 
where she was president of a 
society devoted to their care. 
The funeral took place at Great 
Brington churchyard. 

Fuly 4. Colonel Witt1aM Sport- 











TIswopE Sparkes, C.M.G. After 
six years with the Welsh Regiment, 
he joined the Egyptian Army in 
1894, and served with distinction 
in the Dongola expedition, 1896. 
His fighting qualities were further 
tested in the Nile expedition, and 
at Atbara and Omdurman. Asa 
lieutenant-colonel he commanded 
a column during the settlement of 
the Sudan, and for his gallantry 
and zeal in the operations he was 
made full colonel when only forty. 
He received the C.M.G. in Igo}. 

July 5. Commander F. C. W. 
Liarpet, R.N., died this day. He 
served in the Kafr War 1851, 
and in the Burmese War 1852. 
In 1860 he took part in the war 
with China, and was present at the 
taking of the Pei-ho forts. He re- 
tired in 1873. The funeral took 
place at Hendon Park Cemetery. 

July 6. The death occurred 
this day of General Sir Joun 
Forsss, in his ninetieth year. En- 
tering the Bombay Cavalry in 
1835, he saw service in the Afghan 
War of 1841; and in 1843 in 
Sindh, under Napier, was present 
at the battle of Haiderabad. In 
1857 he was with the field force 
in Persia, and later, was engaged 
in the final suppression of the 
Mutiny. He was promoted 
general in 1886. The funeral 
took place at Strathdon. 

July 6 The Rev. Canon 
Tuomas SHertock Netson died 
this day, at the age of eighty-four. 
Ordained deacon in 1846, he served 
as a curate at Spalding, before his 
appointment in 1851 to the 
vicarage of St. Peter-at-Arches, 
Lincoln. He had been canon of 
Lincoln since 1874, and at the 
time of his death was chaplain to 
the Corporation. 
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Fuly 7. The Rev. J. F. Brake, 
F.G.S., died this day, at the age 
of sixty-seven. A senior scholar 
of Caius College, he was fifteenth 
wrangler in 1862, and after a 
period passed in clerical duties, 
he returned to mathematics as a 
master of St. Peter’s School, York. 
In 1876 he was made lecturer in 
anatomy at Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, and held the chair of natural 
science at Nottingham from 1880 
to 1888. He had been a president 
of the Geological Association. 
The funeral took place at Kensal 
Green. 

Fuly 10. The death occurred 
this day of Dr. Everyn Suirtty 
SuuckxsurcH, in his sixty-third 
year. Well known for his editions 
of the classics, Dr. Shuckburgh 
was a sound scholar, having taken 
a first in the Classical Tripos in 
1866. For ten years from 1874 
he was a master at Eton, and in 
I901 was appointed inspector of 
Irish intermediate schools. He 
had been Fellow, and at the time 
of his death was Librarian, of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. The 
funeral took place at Grantchester, 
near Cambridge. 

Fuly 12. Sir Brypcrs Poweiy 
Hennixer, Bart., in his seventy- 
second year. He entered the 
Army in 1853 as ensign with the 
68th Foot, but transferred to the 
Horse Guards in 1854. He re- 
tired in 1859. For twenty years 
from 1880 he held the Registrar- 
ship-general of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages. 

July 13. The death occurred 
this day of Major-General Patrick 
Maxwe.t. Educated at Glasgow 
University, he went to India in 
1845 as a cadet in the East India 
Company and served through the 
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Mutiny of 1857. After thirty 
years he retired with the rank of 
major-general. His University 
education was of great service to 
him in his retirement, for, with 
his keen interest in literature, he 
was enabled to make many admir- 
able translations from the great 
European authors. His versions of 
‘*¢ Nathan the Wise,” of “ William 
Tell,”? and other works have been 
widely praised. General Maxwell 
died at the age of seventy-nine. 
July 16. Mr. Atrrep Beit, of 
the firm of Wernher, Beit and Co., 
died this day at the age of fifty- 
three. A German by birth, born 
at Hamburg, it was not until 
quite late in his life that—as 
appeared by the preamble to his 
his will—he was naturalised as a 
British subject. Mr. Beit went out 
to South Africa as a young man, 
and soon became a partner in 
Jules Porges and Co., diamond mer- 
chants. He met Cecil Rhodes in 
Kimberley in 1875, and the friend- 
ship they formed gave De Beers to 
South Africa, and South Africa to 
England. The amalgamation of 
their diamond-field interests took 
place in 1888. Three years later 
the possibility of working the gold- 
fields of the Rand suggested itself, 
and the Rand Mines, Limited, was 
formed. The inception of the 
British Chartered Company 
owed much to Mr. Beit, and 
although he left the board after 
the Jameson Raid, which he boldly 
acknowledged had had his assist- 
ance, his influence upon its pro- 
gress continued, and on Lord 
Grey’s retirement he was re-elected 
vice-president. During the war 
of 1899 Mr. Beit contributed large 
sums to the equipment of volunteer 
troops, and forwarded British 
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interests to the extent of his 
ability. In the employment of 
his vast fortune he showed taste in 
the collection of rare art treasures 
and generosity in the benefactions, 
public and private, which he de- 
lighted to make. The funeral 
took place at Tewin Water, Herts 

July 16. The Rev. Canon J. 
W. Irvine, in his seventy-first year. 
Ordained deacon in 1864, and 
priest in 1865, he passed from a 
curacy at Halstead, Essex, to the 
rectory of St. Mary the Virgin at 
the Walls, Colchester, in 1870. He 
was appointed an honorary canon 
in 1890. Seven years later he left 
St. Mary’s for the vicarage of 
Littlemore. The funeral took place 
at St.Mary the Virgin,where he had 
laboured for nearly thirty years. 

Fuly 17. Sheriff A. E. Henper- 
son died this day, at the age of 
sixty-one. Admitted to the Scot- 
tish Bar in 1868, he was appointed 
Sheriff Substitute of Fife in 1883. 
In 1900 he became Junior Sheriff 
Substitute of the Lothians and 
Peebles, attaining the seniority 
four years later. 

Fuly 17. Dr. Cantos Pertecrini 
died this day, at the age of fifty- 
nine. Born at Buenos Ayres, he 
was educated at Harrow School, 
but returned to Argentina while 
still a youth. He soon entered 
political life, and was War Minister 
under President Avellenada; and 
later, under President Celman, 
acted as Vice-President. He suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency in 1890, 
but hardly realised the expecta- 
tions he had raised. His principal 
achievements were the amelioration 
of the Bankruptcy Laws and the 
Commercial Code. 

Fuly 18. The death of Lapy 


Curzon, which occurred this day, 
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temoves ohne who in the highest 
position had attracted the admira- 
tion of the world. The daughter 
of the late Mr. W. Leiter, she 
married Lord Curzon (then the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon) in 1895. 
When her husband went as Viceroy 
to India speculation centred upon 
herself, and as the first American 
lady called to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities that viceregal life entail, 
any failure on her part would have 
been noted with alacrity. She 
succeeded brilliantly. Of her tact 
and womanly charm, as of her 
stately bearing in all great func- 
tions the story was soon spread. 
Her deep interest in the lives, and 
conditions of life, of native Indian 
women was the expression of a 
mind naturally noble, and the 
means she took to give it effect 
gave proof of the sound sense 
which was one of her foremost 
characteristics, ‘The funeral took 
place at Kedlestone, Derbyshire. 

July 19. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Watter Lawry 
Butter, F.R.S., in his sixty-eighth 
year. Born in New Zealand, he 
was made a resident magistrate at 
the age of twenty-four. In 1865 
he served in the Maori War. Later 
he came to England, and was 
called to the Barin 1874. He was 
created K.C.M.G, in 1886. Sir 
W. Buller was a valued adviser not 
only in colonial affairs but in other 
matters requiring high executive 
ability; the Colonial Exhibition 
of 1866, the British section of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the 
management of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, each in turn claiming his 
interest and attention. 

Fuly 19. Mr. Avexanper Mar- 
Tin Linpsay, at the age of sixty- 
two. Entering the service of the 
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Bank of Bengal early in life, Mr. 
Lindsay became its treasurer in 
1890, and held the post for four- 
teen years. One of the ablest of 
Indian financiers, the special prob- 
lems of Indian currency became 
his known province, and the 
scheme which he was enabled to 
lay before the Currency Commis- 
sion in 1898 had the effect, when 
adopted, of confining the varia- 
tions in the exchange value of the 
rupee within reasonable limits, 

Fuly 20. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. E. Nose Smitn, 
at the age of fifty-nine. Deeply 
interested in the progress of ortho- 
peedic science, he relinquished pri- 
vate practice in order to devote 
himself to the subject, and was 
long recognised as one of the leaders 
of this branch of surgery in Great 
Britain. ‘The funeral took place at 
Kensal Green. 

July 21. Sir Cnartes Samuet 
Bacor in his seventy-eighth year. 
Called to the Bar in 1853, he was 
appointed secretary to Lord 
Justice Selwyn in 1868, and to 
Lord Justice Hatherley in 1870, 
In 1877 he was made a Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy, and received 
knighthood upon his retirement in 
1903. ‘The funeral took place at 
Christ Church, East Sheen. 

July 21. Mr. W. Cwunpver 
BonnerjeeE died this day, in his 
sixty-second year. Called to the 
English Bar at an early age, he 
practised in the Bengal High 
Court with success for several 
years. In 1880 he was elected 
President of the Faculty of Law 
in Calcutta University, and in 1885 
was elected the first president of 
the Indian National Congress. 
Returning to this country, he was 
on many occasions engaged to 
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plead in Indian causes before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, where his fine gifts of 
eloquence and his thorough 
knowledge of native customs and 
character found the fullest scope. 

Fuly 21. Sir W. H. Marss, 
K.C.M.G., at the age of seventy- 
nine. Appointed clerk to the Pro- 
cureur-General at Mauritius in 
1848, he became Auditor-General 
in 1877. Sir W. Marsh then went 
to China, where, two years later, 
he became Auditor-General and 
Colonial Secretary. He received 
the honour of knighthood in 1887 
upon his retirement. The funeral 
took place at Camberley. 

Fuly 23. Colonel C. N. Jupce, 
in his seventieth year. Born at 
Calcutta, he entered the East India 
Company in 1857, and served in 
the Mutiny, and later in the 
Bhutan and Afghan campaigns. 
He retired in 1881. 

Fuly 24. The death was this day 
announced from Paris of Professor 
BrovarDeEL, at the age of sixty- 
nine. He held the Chair of Legal 
Medicine at Paris,and was author of 
several medical works of authority. 

Fuly 24. Major-Gen. Attan 
GrarME Raper, in his sixty-fourth 
year. Joining the Army in 1862, 
he was promoted to the command 
of the 2nd Battalion North Staf- 
fordshire Regiment in 1887, 
During the war in South Africa he 
was at headquarters, and the ser- 
vices he rendered at that time were 
of the utmost importance. At its 
conclusion he was put in command 
of the Infantry Brigade at Gibral- 
tar, from which he retired last 

eat. The funeral took place at 
Addlestone Cemetery, Surrey. 

Fuly 25. Mr. E. Cuapman, at 

the age of sixty-six. Educated at 
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Merton College, Oxford, he was a 
Fellow of Magdalen, and a public 
examiner. At one time he repre- 
sented the Hyde Division of 
Cheshire in Parliament. He was 
a director of both the Great 
Central and South-Eastern Rail- 
ways. The funeral took place 
at Mottram Church, Cheshire. 

Fuly 25. Baron HERMANN VON 
Der Gottz, vice-president of the 
council of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church, at the age of seventy. 
Appointed chaplain to the Lega- 
tion in Rome in 1861, he was sub- 
sequently elected to theological 
professorships in Bonn and Basel. 
In 1876 he was made prebendary 
of St. Peter’s, Berlin. His many 
writings on ecclesiastical subjects 
display a scholarly and tolerant 
disposition. 

July 26. Deputy - Surgeon- 
General Epwarp Taytor, at the 
age of eighty-one. Entering the 
service of the East India Company 
in 1853, he passed through several 
Indian campaigns with distinction. 
He was engaged in the Mutiny, 
in the Bhutan Campaign, and, 
later, he saw service in Abyssinia. 
In 1878 he was with the Punjab 
Pioneers in the Afghan War. 

Fuly 28. Mr. J. A. T. Bramston, 
at the age of twenty-six. Mr. 
Bramston was one of the best 
known of amateur golfers; two of 
his finest performances being 
against Cambridge, when he 
played on the Oxford side in the 
famous matches of 1900 and Igot. 
In 1900 also, he was in the semi- 
final for the Amateur Champion- 
ship, and four years ago he was 
selected to play for England against 
Scotland. 

Fuly 30. The last of a school of 
actors whose methods have gradu- 
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ally been abandoned, Mr. Joun 
Lawrence Toor, whose death 
occurred this day, seems already 
to belong to the past. Born in 
1832, he soon made it apparent 
that his vocation was comedy. A 
short time spent in a wine mer- 
chant’s office merely served to prove 
his ineptitude for business, and he 
went on the boards, An early 
friendship with Dickens led to his 
creating several famous parts, in- 
cluding Joe Gargery, Caleb Plum- 
mer and Bob Cratchit in dramatised 
versions of the novelist’s works. 
Toole’s first appearance in London 
was in 1854 at the St. James’s, 
when he played Samuel Pepys in 
The King’s Rival. It was three 
years later that, when playing in 
Edinburgh, he first met Irving, and 
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it was by Toole’s advice that he de- 
cided tocome toLondon. A for- 
tunate engagement at the Adelphi 
in 1858 laid the real foundation of 
Toole’s reputation, and henceforth 
he was to be the acknowledged 
master of comedy. That he did 
not more often attempt parts re- 
quiring emotion and pathos, though 
he filled them with true feeling, 
was due to the immense popularity 
of his farcical impersonations. Paul 
Pry, Jacques Strop, Clawdian—in 
such “parts as these Toole’s rich 
humour took the town by storm. 
The last play of importance that 
he acted in was Walker, London, by 
Barrie, which he produced after 
an Australian tour in 1890. He 
retired from the London stage in 


1893. 
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An ardent gardener that I know 
is also a fisherman. He reaches 
his gate by 


A shadowy highway cool and 
brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down, 
From rippled water to dappled 
swamp ; 


and his garden is a, triumph for 
what can be done, in a few years, 
with a big bare “ cabbage-patch.” 
He had the advantage of excep- 
tionally beautiful surroundings and 
of ground deeply cultivated for 
vegetable crops, and he has turned 
the wind-swept acre (which was 
devoid of shelter, flowers, trees, 
and mystery of any sort) into a 
very beautiful and original garden. 
The hedges were his first care. 
Eight years ago they were low 
field fences with the usual un- 


sightly gaps, now he hasa splendid 
thick wind-screen that is at least 
eight feet high and absolutely 
level. In this hedge are well-cut 
arches, and in the arches simple 
wooden gates are hung. 

If the top of a hedge overhangs 
the bottom, the lower shoots will 
invariably die off, but the edge 
that is cut up to a point and kept 
broad at the base will be green 
from top to bottom. By adopting 
this principle of pruning, and by 
constantly keeping the bottom free 
from weeds, a good fence is easily 
secured. 

The ground slopes up from the 
cottage and a broad grass-walk 
(fringed with old and new fes- 
tooned herbaceous plants) leads to 
the top of the garden, whence the 
eye wanders over thecool expanseof 
waters to well-wooded undulating 











country. From the central path 
branch narrower grassed walks, 
slightly curved. The first of these 
walks is edged by nut bushes (now 
big enough to meet over head) 
that attract the pretty nuthatch 
and offer shelter to many interest- 
ing Moths, the lobster, the iron- 
prominent, the lunar marbled- 
brown, the nut-tree tussock, the 
copper-underwing and many more. 
Under the bushes the new and most 
beautiful Columbine (acquliga) 
thrives splendidly. A little further 
up, and running in the opposite 
direction, is a path shaded by 
damson trees, under which grow 
iris and many wood-lilies. On the 
hottest days of August these mossy 
paths are always cool and green. 

All round the garden there is a 
“ service’ footpath (close to the 
hedge) on which the wheel-barrow 
work is done. An old fordrough 
running along the north side, and 
now reached by means of the 
arches cut in the hedge, serves as 
the kitchen and scullery for the 
garden, and is stored with varied 
and most useful foods. In this 
fordrough is a small greenhouse 
which is invaluable, and is what 
the country-folk call so “ burrow ” 
(i.e., sheltered) that very little 
firing is needed to keep out frost. 
Here seedlings are reared and 
Chrysanthemums started; this 
gardener loves Chrysanthemums 
and succeeds in having his house 
bright with them all through the 
winter. August is a month when 
they need great attention in the 
matter of watering, and it is 
almost impossible to give them too 
much, 

Opposite the cottage was a 
small sandstone quarry. The high 
face, whence the rock was cut, 
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looks north, and in consequence is 
always cool and rather damp; it 
is covered with ferns and varied 
lichens, and forms a dignified and 
restful gackground to the-blaze of 
colour provided by numerous 
small flower-plots that have been 
successfully carried out in the 
rough broken bed of the quarry. 

A point ‘to keep well in view, 
when planning a new garden, is 
that the present effect of colour is 
to be held entirely subservient to 
the larger question of judicious 
tree planting and the arrange- 
ment of walks. It is important to 
know how a tree will look all 
through the year. Deciduous 
trees have either a beautiful or an 
ugly way of dying: for example, 
Ash trees die unpleasingly, 
Beech trees __ pleasingly. A 
Beech hedge is delightful, often 
the brown crisp leaves will stay 
on till spring, and then the fresh 
green is very beautiful indeed. It 
is a quickly grown fence, and, as 
the dead leaves remain on so long, 
it forms a good screen in the win- 
ter and might well be planted in 
place of Privet, which has the 
great disadvantage of having a 
flower-scent that is very obnoxious 
to some people. 


Budding roses is the most im- 
portant practical work for August, 
and copious watering now will 
often result in a beautiful show of 
autumn blossoms. The Scotch 
briars are much more likely to 
flower well next year if they are 
frequently syringed now ; the rain- 
fall on their native heath being 
more plentiful in summer than it 
is with us. Mildred Grant is a 
decidedly good rose. 




















